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From Frederick Douglass’s Paper. quence, in these suggestions. 

THE LIBERATOR, ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, PENN, disregarded without great a 
FREEMAN, ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE—WM LLOYD s . ons - Properly speaking, 
GARRISON AND FREDERICK DOUGLASS; tions, thus loosely and pare 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, on Saturday., by the AMERICAN this perpetual quarrelling among Abolitionists great- Garrison’s paper. No.' it won't do. No affectation of 
pfr G hazards the whole scheme of emancipation ? How bravery, such as is evinced by stringing together a 
annum. Printed, for the American Anti-Slavery Society, can J ou nope to get the nation to agree with you in mass of personal abuse for Mr. Garrison’s Refuge of 
by Norms & Johnston, printers, No. 21 Spruce street, anything, while you are involved in such bitter an- Oppression, which refutes itself, and about which 
New York. tagonism among yourselves'! Oh! pause, my bro- nobody cares a single straw, is sufficient to show that 

- - —.■:-ther—remember the bleeding millions in chains, be Mr. Garrison is altogether ready at all times, to face 

SflfftiflirS willing to become of no reputation, if, perchance, the music. This old game has been played very 

__ 1 _ wnv * _you may thereby hasten the end of- their sorrows, often ; and T have not been unobservant of the bland 

~ * -T— In very truth, there is much force, as well as elo- smile of complacency with which the Liberator has, 

From Frederick Douglass’s Paper. quence, in these suggestions, and they are not to be occasionally, congratulated itself upon its moral in- 

THE LIBERATOR, ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, PENN, disregarded without great and preponderating rea- trepidity, candour and fairness. Publish that arti- 
FREEMAN, ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE—WM LLOYB sons - Properly speaking, however, these sugges- -cle. Justice requires it. You wanted to know why 

GARRISON AND FREDERICK DOUGLASS- tions, thus loosely and parenthetically thrown out, I thought the absence of Messrs. Pillsbury, Weight 

0R ' ’ do not address themselves to me, in my present po- and Foster, was designed I and you demanded an 

a I'FVIEIV OF AWTf AVFnv nrr A'rrnKrv sitiolQl Mine is not a position of aggression, nor of answer, under circumstances, when all personal 

A 11 N Tf-SIM VERY RELATIONS. de fl ance) but simply of defence Therefore, while controversies ought to have been banished (run the 

t ,m nnw . , , , u . these admonitions loom out and confront my assail- mind. That article of mine is, and was, intended to 

or.rioii.il Afo.n.. • , P u 0 o mysel, andg with great force, 1 am beyond their reach ; nay, be an answer to your question. Then why ignore it ? 

fa m*onaurl?naul^ ffiSdTfa in barmofy with them. The peace which I aS, Why not give, the answer to i question 

nn« wlfii'h for maVv nxnd rad a r • u’ called upon, apparently, to preserve is already which you asked publicly t Is it because you do not 

have long ’postponed, and, indeed have broke ,? : fl “ peace?* xiow “when there is no wish to have it known that the Board of Managers 

w>th more 3 and more % P« blio — d I know not last spring, in the city of few York f and that, in 

ttiionrsir nuinfnllv ErtraWVinn .» Anma a how long it has been raging in private. Since the order to doso, and to gain the eo*operation of Evan- 

u o Wmn nniinr tho o-ono I h■ f faf ,1 j 1 st of August, 1853, the Anniversary of West India gelists, you were willing to invite to your platform 
‘Mr X l^ ( a^ h,p of Win^ Lloyd Emancipation, until now, I have been pursued, mis- men who have never cooperated with you-members 
usefulness and nnssihlv tn driJ? ^presented, traduced and villified, with a bitterness of pro-slavery churches, as you call them—members 

usefulness, and, possrbiy to drive me from the held ev £ inorea8 fa g . and a 8teadiness and vio i enefl on)y 0 f the Liberty Party, upon which party you have, 

SlTta characteristic of malice, deep, broad, lasting, and iZ lor twelve years, poured out the via,^ of^ur wrath 


I am now entering upon a work personal to myself, 
and shall, therefore, dispense with the we, and speak 
in the pronoun singular. This work, dear reader, is 
one which, for reasons easily rendered appreciable, I 
have long postponed, and, indeed, have sought much 
to avoid. For several of the late years of my Anti- 
Slavery experience, incidents have been occurring, 
and coming to ttvy knowledge with more or less fre¬ 
quency, painfully foreboding a fierce and bitter war¬ 
fare upon me, under the generalship of Win. Lloyd 
Garrison, with a view to destroy my Anti-Slavery 
usefulness, and, possibly, to drive me from the field 
of public Anti-Slavery effort. All this, of course, 
will be disclaimed; it has already been disclaimed; 
but the purposes of men are often better learned 
from their deeds than from their words. Word-wise, 
these Garrisonians are my best friends; deed-wise, I 
have so more vigilant enemies. This long appre¬ 
hended attack has already commenced, and has 
pretty well developed its peculiar character. Yes! 
the spectacle of a rich and powerful organization, 
largely provided with the appliances of moral war 
fare, is now seen marshalling its forces, its presses, 
and its speakers, for the moral extermination of one 
humble, solitary individual. Start not at this as an 
unwarrantable assertion, and do not regard it, either, 
as an exhibition of egotism on my part. Facts are 
facts, and facts shall bear me out in this assertion. 
It shall presently be made fully to appear that 
“ the American Anti-Slavery Society,” claiming to 
be, par excellence, the Anti-Slavery Association of this 
country, and, withal, soliciting and obtaining funds 
in this country, and in Great Britain, upon the 


Anti-Slavery Standard mingled with the “ Castle tionists ; and that resolution wai 
Garden Committee Pro-Slavery Divines, Hunker having been moved and seconded, 
Democrats, Silver Grey Whigs, and all the horrid my announcing my change of vi 
and hellish crew who hunt and hold men in the stitution. 

chains of Slavery—in the oruel cry that the United The history of this transaction 
Slates Constitution guarantees the slaveholder the scribe, as written immediately aft 
right to re-capture fugitive slaves, and imposes the 

duty upon Northern men to assist in such recapture. r , the breadth of the pi 
I t could be said of the Standard, that, up to this 0a thn morning of the Anni 
hour, it has, systematically and uniformly, united LlJS 

denre^r^Tri 7 “ en ’ “2 Z ?[ C 1°k es8 ’ ia and. especially towards the Liberty 
deprecating and discouraging both the “Liberty tion was introduced by Edmund Q, 
Party and the Free Soil Party ” in this ooun- mending Anti-Slavery newspapers 
try; but would such a mode of dealing with the Liberator, Standard, Pn. Freem 
Standard be just, fair or honourable'? No. To Lugie, the North Star, were emane 
speak of the Standard in such a connection would be the Rev. Samuel J. May, with chars 


its worst-form. All this I have borne in comparative —a 
silence, going off about my Anti Slavery business; tion 
taking little or no thought about my assailants, Ws 
loathing as I did, the repulsive labour of reluting thre 
their calumnies. Ever ready to contend with pro- risoi 
slavery, whether in Church or State (though.even in to tl 
this 1 am lyingly represented in the Standard ), I am in ti 
ever reluctant to contend with any one working in corn 
any way, to break the Slave’s galling chains. tion 

To do this last, the necessity must be, great and way 
controlling. That necessity has now.come—and has cam 
come as all necessity comes, unbidden, undesired. I Cut 
shall be silent no longer. The impunity allowed to and 
my adversaries by my silence, like all other submia- dual 
sion to wrong, has failed to soften the hearts of the few 


rative —members of the hated and maligned new organiza- 
ness; tion—while your old, true and tried friends, the 
lants, Wrights, the Fosters and the Pillsburys, were 
uting thrown, tastefully, into the background. You Gar- 
pro- risonians are not in the habit of refusing a hearing 
fen in to those whom you assail. In this respeor, you have, 
lam in times past, evinced great liberality. On this ao- 
ng in count, your failure to publish my reply to yourques- 
tion seems all the more remarkable, and opens the 
; and way (as I think) lor- reasonable distrust of your 
id has candour and intrepidity. The Standard, I know, did 
id. I out a little piece out oi the middle of that article, 
red to and kicked up a terrible dust over it; upon which 
bmia- dust (it I find it still blowing) I shall sprinkle a 
if the few drops of pure water presently. 


next to profanity; and equally unjust is to represent m °ved to include t 
me as mingling my voice with the New York at Syracuse. Thi 
Observer, and the New York Herald, And the Stan- ?“. the & r ° a, i d ! hat 
dard would say so, too, if it served its purpose, in the L 'hT Abaht,on 
present instance, to tell the truth, as well as it does oreanizarioc iT! 

™ l ‘ e ' T1 It NSW Y ° rk HemU ' u n<1 the NeW P 08ed t0 Wwahi) 
fork Observer the one representing the world, and sternly demands ! 
the other the church —are understood to be among the man of coloui 
the most profligate advocates of Slavery in the labourer for the i 
United States. It is probable that they have, in the for the immediate 
past, and will, in the future, denounce me with as lasting emancipati 
much, severity as they ever have denounced Messrs. lieTes that tbe Coi 
Wright, Pillsbury, and Foster, though they may Anti-Slavery doer 
not attain the intensity and bitterness reached by by the American f 
the Standard. They denounce the gentlemen changj 

named as infidels, and counsel against associating The debate on tl 
with them in efforts to promote emancipation. 1 newspapers assun 


tionists ; and that resolution was withdrawn, after readers one act of “ selfishness" on my part, and you 
having been moved and seconded, immediately upon shall be excused for this item of your unkind alle- 
my announcing my change of views upon the Con- gations. 

stitotion. But I am an ambitious man. This is the next 

The history of this transaction I will here tran- offence. “ As he was fortunate, I rejoice at it: as 
scribe, as written immediately afterwards: he was valiant, 1 honour him ; hut as he was ambi- 

THE breadth of the platform tious ’ 7hilD ' There are tears for hie love—joy 

Ou tho last morning of the Anniversary,'a proposi- f° r his fortune-honour for his valour, and death for 
tion came before the Society, which led to a strietdefini- 1,13 ambition ! ” I am alive, however, still; and to 
tion of its position towards other Anti-Slavery bodies, confesa to the charge of being somewhat ambitious, 
and especially towards tbe Liberty Party. A resolu- My ambition (if I have any) is of a very innocent 
tion was introduced by Edmund Quincy, Esq., recom- character; it seeks no man’s hurt; it would dis- 
mending Anti-Slavery newspapers, among which the place no man; it aims at every man’s good, and 
Liberator, Standard, Pa. Freeman, Anti-Slavery would give the lie, especially, to the charge of the 
Bugle, the North Star, were enumerated. Whereupon, the inferiority of the black man—take away the 
the Rev. Samuel May, with characteristic liberality, reproach that papers never succeed that are 
TV e “^'^lyTarty Paper,” published 8tarted by black achieve the distinction (if it 

i ft *»“ —i“»T? f rr g - “ 

Itl..u Abolition pup,,: iie.nnna.mMir.ll*, A&. “• ™ 11 » *!»»• «>n «i, mthout jtaung 

tently and uncompromisingly against'Slavery ; of new liberty—can rear a family in the nurture and admo- 
organization; if advocates women’s rights ; it is op- mau ! n of th e gospel of Christ—train his children to 
posed to fellowshipping slaveholders in the church ; it habits of industry, manliness and self-respect—and 
sternly demands equal, political and social rights for devote himself unreservedly to the general weal of 
the man of colour ; and is, in every way, tt faithful hispeople. If this he ambitious, then I am ambitious, 
labourer for the renovation of public auntUieut, and The sin of coloured people, generally, has hereto- 

.«i~ ». a.>. pi.~ of life 


named as infidels, and counsel against associating The debate on the. resolution relative to Anti-Slavery windows- 
with them in efforts to promote emancipation. 1 newspapers assumed such a oharaotei 1 as to make it our parcels— 
have done neither the one nor the other. That I duty to define the position of the JVorth Star, in respect for the e 
have said they are infidels, is most true ; but it is one to the Constitution of the United States. The ground be dispo 
thing to say that a man is an infidel, and quite havin S been distinctly taken, that no paper ought to were ,‘ n( 
another thing to denounce or reproach him for being ftf* 0 ®. ° f the African Anti- tU „ 

b r fri h fid L d Y graC , e a f d “i’-°f wh,0 - h he announce at once to our old Anti-Slavery companions , Numb 


ae, resolution relative to Anl 
ned such a character ae to m 
position of the North Star, 
n of the United States. Tl 
ictly taken, that no paper 


' Slavery Society that did not 


and drawers of water—the mere list on the great 
cloth, of humanity—to be trimmed off—to chink 
windows—to stop the cracks of doors—to tie up old 
parcels—in a word, to be cut into any shape or form 
for the extra or odd uses to which other people may 
be disposed to put them. 1 would that ambition 
were more common—my own “ ambition,” or “ ego¬ 
tism ” would then not be quite so “ disgustingly con- 


u American Anti-Slaverv Sooieiv ” claiming wrong-doers. My seeming retreat has occasioned I am reminded here that I am still baton the out- 
Y,“ an additional advance on their part. They have skirts of my subject; and that although there aie 

'L d Ae i • y , , . , . , ! 3 waxed more arrogant as I have waxed humble, many other interesting preliminaries, to which I 

it^twJ' ctmnt^^an^^^Grwi^Brita^n^umi^the Their assaults now are unbearable. Every apology miglft, properly, advfrt? here, the ’time already 
strength of this^rroaant title vet exertiua Fts ener for bonourable silence has been wrenched from me— occupied and the space already given to this intro- 

WIWA for thf; urp g o small “ d that ’ to °’ ^ ^ who ‘?j ^ T' 8 t°h°d 'T* reader8 fr0 “ 

5,. v ’ ft * „ _ ^__ and whisperers mav^havesaid to the contrary, I have the body of this work. 

fmntive’ slave simnfv fas *1 contend and meanfen loved > honoured, revered, and faithfully co-operated Pardon me, however; I must say there is some 
Drove) because that*fugitive slave has dared to differ with > until very recently. He has seen fit to invade difficulty in giving shape and consistency to the 
from t hat Societv or f^om the leading individuals in my bouaebold > despise the saoredness of my home, huge lump which now opposes me. One spirit, to be 
it,°as tothema/uer !n°whfoh hfshflltlFcisehis break t PUbU ° T? ° f 


-Slavery companions Numbers 10 and 11 of the Standard’s allegations 
equisite qualification , wi11 he, if they are not already, sufficiently answered 
mmendation ; and to in subsequent animadversions upon the sayings of 
it the firm conviction the whole trio. 


powers for the promotion ofthe Anti-Slavery cause, s«cgii“c o.ast me in the name of my family, the work of different times, amerent men, ana oi 

Fnd the elevation of the Free People of Colour in 1 hat he has not succeeded in Ins nurpose, is from men very differently organized and circumstanced 

kSd-mfe ilfoiwflunf at tbe^Md’ofTts w'olew^alTwho readhis attfolt^ To hold “it would be interesting, djd time and space per- 

nnn.inted victim with the combined force' nt three peace, therefore, in such circumstances, whatever mit, to analyze the characters who have wrought 
strong amis, and with the deadly aim of three good the fW*.' o( kind fridDda mi g bt W “ n t ' ,e 8ub j 6Ct ’ and P r ° duced the ^ioles flung together on the first 
marksmen J & would be in me an unwarrantable forbearance— page of our present number. 1 his may, however, 

I must, however, own, dear reader, that it has cost bavin « b ° \ a , f ason or revelation-a for- be done in those extra hours which almost every 

me much to nlace mvself in mv nresent attitude of bearanoe wluch would be more weak than virtuous, man has. 

defence. It has been a question with me, arnAhat Christianity does not stand opposed to manhood-and If I make a long, bungling story of this work, 
not an idle question, whether I ought not, for the !* 18 f ot a 8,a J 0 bea raa °' A man ,. wb o f lU f°. be njw nband ; a0 ” e apology is furnished m the corn- 
sake of the peace and the harmony of our great na- J a8t ^ f ber . to ° oowardly or too foolish p mated materials with which my adversaries have 

tional Anti-Slaverv familv to allow mvself tn he r '0 demand justice for others. furnished me. Some men have the power to give 

dispatdmd thus summarily withontuttering a shriek, b ’f wb ? tbis long preamble ! This is my reason, an air of philosophy to every fact they meet with 
or eivimr the alarm of foul dav to the bvst-mders Whlle my adveraa F les can find no words too coarse They can analyze, arrange, classify, harmonize, and 
Whether or not th“ of’th/noor ^blSdto* wd n0r t0 ° bitter t0 a PP ly t0 me - with a P ower of front bn P art a certain @ race and ^mmetry to whatever 

• Wb _ which i& truly amazing, and an affectation of piety they touch with admirable facility. 1 am much too 

assailants are might be more advantaseouslv^erveli and lon g' facednees laughable ti those who know unlearned for any such performance; besides, in this 
bv mv consenting to leave the field \\e\nl mf mv tben1 ’ tbey bave cool| y turned upon me with a lec- instance I have, in truth, too much work to do, and too 
ture aboat my unchristian spirit. This old non- little time to spend, to devote either time or energies i 
dm»n mv nen shnnninv the nlotfoe^ 6 ^’ resistant game has been played, I think, about long to methodical arrangement—a fugitive slave, de- 

sneak nnv more in the ntme ofFhn sfo^e eDOU g b . when every species of abuse may be in- privod of early and of late education—unskilled in the 

name of his holv cause and consenting far the rest dul g ed in > and the worst P a »?fous stirred, under the science of controversy—sore pressed on all sides by 1 

namo ot his noly cause, and consenting loi the rest p relext 0 f jts being “ moral indignation .” There is necessities—confronted by gentlemen at leisure and 

of my life, king or short silently to stand and re- P uoh th} j k 6 noW) a8 m0 & indignat fo n] and at ease-chosen men. I fenture to pick up the 
ceive all the leproaob, bittei contempt, and super- tbere ; a also a spirit of Christian forgiveness, which- glove, so boastfully flung down, and ask only of by- 
mlvous Boom Oamsoman a md« s t : ,,„l woll atan4 beautiful and lovely ; and if this were the standers, fair play in the ring. “ Hear diligently 

how topour out upon all suchas they are pleased to place in wbich t0 make p y r ; fession8 of thia 80rt , 1 my speech, and th iis be your consolations Suffer j 


That he has not succeeded in his purpose, is from men very differently or; 
no want of desire on his part. His motive in the in life, 
matter is clear to all who read his article. To hold It would be interestir 
my peace, therefore, in such circumstances, whatever mit, to analyze the cha 
the charity of kind friends might say on the subject, and produced the article 
would be in me an unwarrantable lorbearanoe— page of our present nu 
having no sanction in reason or revelation—a for- be done in those extra 


per ^t gbo frfetr pro, rV' rieiids , a1i s 

assaiiants are, might be more advantageously served tbem , th “ y have coolly turned upon me with a lec- insti 

by; my consenting to leave the field, giving up my tur0 ’ abo y t unch y atian ^ t . This ola non . fitfl, 

“ n ’ n Z papCT ’ fllngir l g resistant game has been played, I think, about long to n 

® a oug b , when every speolJ of abuw may be in® ,A. 

of m y life, king or short, silently to stand and re- £ uoh a thing , j k 6 noW) a8 mora 6 i indignation, and at e 
ceive all the reproach, bitter contempt, and super- there ia a i so fe spirit o( Christian forgiveness, which- glov 
cfoous Beom which Oarrmomans undevstaiid well Blaod be autiful and lovely ; and if this were the ktan 

how to pour out upon all such as hey are pleased to lace in whioh to make p ^ fe88ion8 0 f this sort, I my 


ust say there is some 
id consistency to the 
1 me. One spirit, to be 
t. It is, nevertheless, 
different men, and of 


very differently organized and circumstanced 


djd time and space per- 
aoters who have wrought 
flung together on the first 
aber. This may, however, 
hours which almost every 


AonW be ashamed, and of which his associates that we no longer possessed the requisite qualification will be, if they are not already, sufficiently ansivered 
should be ashamed J Then why is it everlastingly for their official approval and commendation; and to in subsequent animadversions upon the sayings of 
and boldly proclaiming that, on the platform of the assure them that we had arrived at the firm conviction the whole trio. 

American Anti-Slavery Society, the believer, and the that the Constitution, construed in the light of well- THF p ,» n ,viv, s ti 

101 -believer, the Infidel and the Christian, unite on established rules of legal interpretation, might be made r di „ tj tb f rp „ dpr 

terms of perfect equality 1 If, in its eye, the Infidel ?onsistent in its details with the noble purpose avowed J?,"Fiied from thisiournal it is nro tl tnsav 
is as good as tb© Christian, why doos it nut itself to 111 pra^tuble ; and that hereafter we should insist , , ^ P, * j 

the pains of affirming with so much wrath and in- u P on the application of such rules to that instrument, . tbat ' Y hl J® tbe tdl fo rs of that paper have added very 
dignatioD that the Infidel is no Infidel at all but a and demaQ<1 tha * ifc bB wielded in behalf of emancipa- btt ! e to tbe sa “ ° f existing accusations, they may 
g ■ “ , t “T, j i- lnnael at all, but a tion The chan e ia our op foi ()u> on tbia sub ject, has el alm tbe ment of having dressed the whole matter 

nan;L e a A! tL'F \ l8 L tbls d ® feren ® e P aid to Cbr,8 ‘ not been hastily nor impulsively arrived at. A careful with a semblance of order, precision and philosophy, 
tianity, and this back-handed condemnation of In- study of the writings of Lysauder Spooner, of Gferrit unattained by either of the other journals in ques- 
fidelity merely put on with a design to seourmg Smith, and of William Goodell, has brought us to our tion. There is, too, about the Freeman a power of 
Evangelical patronage V' It certainly does not present conclusion. We found, in our former position, generalizing and off bringing into view the funda- 
look like respect for the honest infidels, of which that, when debating the question, we were compelled men tal principles of human aotion, rendering it 
the Standard is the organ. The infidel enters the to go behind the letter of the Constitution, and to seek quite a respectable opponent. In the Freeman I see 
Society, believing that he is to be treated with re- lts meaning in the history and,practice ot the nation nothin!? ouite so distasteful and I mav sav detesta- 
spect and consideration, notwithstanding his infidel- under it—a process always attended with disadvantages w g L tone 0 f C omt>assion with Abich it 
it y .. He may affirm his disbelief of tlAble, as an attempts to conceal °a SSSSSTbSt foquality 

inspired book 7 that, m many of ita parts, it is perni- gii^test protection In short we hol^ it to be a^svs or quantity to that of the midnight assassin. Com- 
to™ tT, allZ : DS; 'A 111 8h ° Uld b ° read With tern of AwfossMolence^ B th°at ituFeverAas fowfuL^nl mend me 7 fa your real, two-fisted, knock-down and 
t0 eeedemu, or approve its con- men can be made so; and that it ia the first duty to drag-out assailant, rather than to one of this smooth- 
tents, as snouia De exercised m reading shakapeare, every American citizen, whose conscience permits him tongued, oily-toned,, compassionating sort, who would 
Byron, or any other merely human composition ; and so to do, to use his political as well as his moral power blast you with a Bigh. In reading his imputations 
yet he finds himself publicly and perpetually held for its overthrow. upon me, the worst and bitterest, it will be observed, 

up to the world as being just no infidel at all, but a Of course this avowafodid not pass without animad- are made hypothetically—as if, for instance, I should 
genuine believer. version ; and it would have been strange if it had passed shake my head at one of my neighbours, and say of 

No. 3. But 1 am guilty of “ cowardly meanness ,” without some crimination, for it is hard for any combi- bim «< t do not positively know tbat he committed 
and the proof of it is that I went to Noah Web- natl0 ““ r P arty t .° attribute good motives to anyone murder . but ba may baV e been in the State’s 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FREEMAN. 

In directing the attention of the reader to the 
articles copied from this journal, it is proper to say, 
that, while the Editors of that paper have added very 
little to the sum of existing acousations, they may 
claim the merit of having dressed the whole matter 


tion. There is, too, about the Freeman a power of 
generalizing and off bringing into view tbe funda¬ 
mental principles oi human aotion, rendering it 
quite a respectable opponent. In the Freeman I see 
nothing quite so distasteful, and I may say detesta¬ 
ble, as the tone of compassion with which it 


—and certainly we leel little inclination to shoulder ’ , , ft . • c . . .. 

disadvantages of any kind, in order to give Slavery the aWenl P fc8 . 10 00nBeal a malice not inferior in quality 
slightest protection. In short, we hold it to be a'Avs- or quality t0 that of the midnight assassin. Com- 


bow to pour out upon all such as they are pleased to 
denominate deserters from their fold; whether I had 
not better get me back to the shades of the ships in 
New Bedford, where, in my earliest days of freedom, 
with free hands, 1 earned my daily bread in peace, 
far out of sight of the great world’s eye, indifferent 
to its seductive applause, unmindful of its frowns, 
only too glad to get leave to toil; whether I had not 
better yield to the demand now apparently made, 
concede at once that no man, black or white, “ bond 
or free,” “Barbarian or Scythian,” in any part, or 
of any part, of this inhabitable globe, has any busi¬ 
ness to work in what is called the cause of the 
slave’s emancipation unless, first of all, he is able,to 
show a most perfect agreement between his views 
and those of Mr. Garrison. 

When under the tall shadow of the ships and 
ware-houses’ ot New Bedford, now more than twelve 
years ago, Mr. Garrison called me to his side, I 


ed “There A P °e Prison for a very gross offence. He may have been 
I this hastily expressed a 8 fieep-stealer in his day. I never saw him rob a 
from the lips of one to hen-roost; but it s quite possible he’s had his fingers 
grateful, and for whom in some man’s pocket. There is, to be sure, no evi- 
ckerish) a veneration dence positively going to convict him of felony, in 
whioh we owe to oar this instance; yet there is that, in the early circum¬ 
stances of the man, whioh may, justly, render him a 
at present to give our subject oi suspicion.” 

tion of our views re- There is a power of insinuation in the Freeman 
lull confidence in our rare i y attained; but the exercise of that power, 
what we may have to t owarda one fo m y circumstances, ia very little to its 
mfod consideratKin. cred i t . But insinuate as much as you please, only 
y Mr. Quincy -North do 8 lvay , witb your moek P ity and compassion ; both 
^ are utterly thrown away on me, unless they are m- 

M G . , , tended to increase a contempt whioh has already 


thought it was 
hearted people 
build up a sec 
Mr. Garrison w 
Bishop. I was 
(as I thought), 
tates of my ow 
association with 
the slave. Beii 


use of my broken- ^ 
e; not, 'certainly, to t y 
■religious, of which ( 


could express myself more largely; but let every me, that \ may speak, and alter that I have spoken, 
man judge for himself, whose spirit is most Chris- moek on.” 

tian, and whose spirit is most Satanic ? The first paper to which I shall address myself is 

It is, manifestly, an unchristian spirit to defend the “ National Anti-Slavery Standard ,” a paper 
oneself from such charge.s, is it ? I think it would which, I tbiak, exceeds in bitterness all the rest, on 
be, manifestly, an unchristian spirit not to do so. I some points connected with this controversy, 
owe it to my friends who co-operate with me to ex- The Standard’s principal allegations are these : 
pose the injustice (and the wickedness, if need be) l. “He [Douglass] adroitly had been working his 
of these assaults. They have united with me, be- cards for a year or two before, with the apparent de- 
friended me, and loved me, on the supposition that I sign of securing patronage from the Evangelical ma- 
am an-upright man. The ground of their friendship ligners of Mr. Garrison. 

must be vindicated, and so, far as in melieth, it shall 2 - “ We ha(1 Frederick Douglass mingling his voice 
be with the voices of the New York Observer, the New 

It will be seen that, so confident of their power, as ^Herald, declaring Henry C. Wright, Parker Pills- 
controversialists and'so convinced of the damaging b “ 8 ry ““cA^dly meanness',’defiafo^ 6 ^ torm aocording 
effect ot their charges against me, are my assailants, t0 the 3tandftrd lexicographers. The Standard affirms 
that they have, more than onoe, intimated the be- , tbat Wright Pillsbury and Foster believe in the divine 
lief that I would not dare to let my readers see what origin of Christianity.’ 

they have written—very little reason had these 4 -“ Mr. Douglass, who, professing to be a disciple of 
strong men for this confidence. The consolation Christ, yet claims the right, in face of Christ’s positive 
proves quite transient. The readers of my paper precept, to kill his enemies. 


and the awe iig d bey0 nd a Christian measure. 

ER^and “ We fofofi tlle faots indicate that Mr. Douglass was 
nn’sHtn ambitious to become the exponent of the wrongs and 
onstitu- d(!mands 0 f the coloured people of this country, that he 


t i , , = . t j j proves quite transient. The readers of my pape: 

s to be the acknowledged head and ^ not 4 doubtful people . They are sensible, wise 
i follow my own convictions of duty d j scr i m i na t 1 j Dg and, withal, have given proof of som: 
worship God according to the die- lndependenca 8 of min d in becoming subscribers t, 
conscience, and, as a condi .on of gu( / a , ; am quite willing f 0 trust them a 
aim,wa8 onlyrequiied o be true to t ^ matter now in hand; and, indeed, as to al 
? a Methodist at that time I could maU(jrg iQ any way affeeting > me or my paper 
s eulogy of the Bible, Oh, booh oj ii j baye not nublished, heretofore, the article 


the slave. Being a Methodist at that time, I could . ■ affectinsr me or mv DaDer V‘ But he w i U find ’ in the end ’ that ’ iu takin S the 

z’srsjsrsh 

in th.s open and violent controversy, and the power- Beemed me mt only of mischief, and wholly friends and deUberltelyMHed Mmself to the worst 
ful reasons restraining me therefrom. Yes! of these unoalled for l Fr ° m the beginning, however, I have enemies which that Society ever had. He basely attri- 
let me say another woid. I have hated, above a desi ned t0 g ; ve my adversaries a fair hearing be- butes the distrust whioh his own double dealing and 
great many other things, the thought of seeming to fore & my rea ders, whenever I should feel it worth ba dly disguised hostility to Mr. Garrison and his 
be querulous. I foresaw myself involved m inter- whUe t o rep ly to their lucubrations. This intention foi Bad8 long since awakened in their minds to their in- 
minable misunderstandings; regarded as quite un- fulfilled to the letter. I have faithfully ga- tol a erau r ee of h . ,a chan g e f of V1BW3 ' . , , . . .. 

grateful to my early friends; and, worst of all, I d ^ mi8sile9 of reproaoh from the Standard, *: A hebasthoughth.m- 

had reason to know that prejudice against colour— ,. pd thp r,w„, pr „i nppd t v, pm ; ’ self out of sight of his old friends, he [Douglass] has 

ves prejudice against my race—would'be invoked, as it the and the tZoV’ d ? i d h artfully pampered the prejudices which a pro-slavery 

his C invS^fen the side of ^C adversaries- ,e S ular 0r T der ‘he first page of the present chu roh has created by its lying acousations of infidelity, 

and in all the likelihoods of the case^ the Question number - * regard them with more than transient j n the hope of thereby winning support for his paper, 
yd mall the hkehWgjfc g.jhe interest. They may, in years to comp, furnish a 9. “ They [his only friends] may not have done all 

between e y , . , ,, , . f _ f chapter for some impartial historian of the Anti- that he [Douglass] expected—for the demands of a 

m this case, as between while and black, m favour of sl J 0ry movement . • thoroughly selfish and ambitious man, in whose heart 

the former, and against the latter , the white map to It j qnite true tbat tbere waB an honourable ex- the sentiment or gratitude has but a small place, are 

rise, as an injured benefactor; and the Mac* to fall cuae in q not doiag this in the fact that one - hard to be complied with. 

as a miserable mgrate. Yet,turther. ltoresawthat ii to dehatp with at nne time It 10. “ The egotism of Mr. Douglass, whatever may be 

there would be found (as there have been) coloured ; said y ’ tba t three dogs, of a certain breed,’ can thought of his ambition, is disgustingly conspicuous, 
mpn. s few or them, lust enouirh to save annea,ranees. ° ^ ... 1 Nn. Mr. Douerlass. vour vamtv and lealouar deceive 


let me say another word. I have hated, above a 
great many other things, the thought of seeming to 
he querulous. I foresaw myself involved in inter¬ 
minable misunderstandings; regarded as quite un¬ 
grateful to my early friends; and, worst of all, I 
had reason to know that prejudice against colour— 
yes, prejudice against my race— wouldjbe invoked, aa it 


tents, as should be exercised m reading Shakspeare, every American citizen, whose conscience permits him tongued, oily-toned, compassionating sort, who would 
Byron, or any other merely human composition ; and so to do, to use his political as well as his moral power blast you with a Bigh. In reading his imputations 
yet he finds himself publicly and perpetually held for its overthrow. upon me, the worst and bitterest, it will be observed, 

up to the world as being just no infidel at all, but a Of course this avowafodid not pass without animad- are made hypothetically—as if, for instance, I should 
genuine believer. version ; and it would have been strange if it had passed shake my head at one of my neighbours, and say of 

No. 3. But 1 am guilty of “ cowardly meanness,” without some crimination, for it is hard for any combi- bim «< t do not positively know that he committed 
and the proof of it is that 1 went to Noah Web- natl0 “.“ r P arty *? ^tribute good motives to any one murder . but h £ may have been in the State’s 
ster’s Dictionary for the definition of a term, in a «h° differs from them in what they deem a vital point. prisoni | or a » offence He baye been 

case where it was of some importance to be accurate a sheep-stealer in his day. I never saw him rob a 

K !2 der ’ have ??, U T? taTamiS: he’shad his fingers 

oho* ^ °p 8 !i mi c< ? war( tty meanness ? The w h 0 m we shall never cease to be grateful, and for whom m 8ome man’s pockeb. There is, to be sure, no evi- 
ebarge is pertectly ridiculous - I have ot ten, m the wehave cherished (and do now cherish) a veneration dence positively going to convict him of felony, in 
course ot these fifteen years of freedom, had occa- only inferior in degree to that which we owe to our this instance; yet there is that, in the early circum- 
sion to look into a dictionary for the meaning of conscience and to our God. stances of the man, which may,'justly, render him a 

words, and never heard that such conduct was * We have neither time or space at present to give our subject ot suspicion.” 

wrong. A life of Slavery, in which one has to listen readers a full and proper exposition of oar views re- There is a power of insinuation in the Freeman 
constantly to a kind of gibberish, not even amount- garding this matter. Wehave full confidence in our rarely attained; but the exercise of that power, 
ing to the digoity of a bad imitation of good Eng- subscriber-, that they will give what we may have to t J da one in my circumstances, is very little to its 
Itsh, should be excused for almost any lack of profi- eay , ott the sub J ec t t a calm . aml candid consrdaration. But insinuate as much as you pW, only 

ciency in phihlogioal learning. For Inch an oL to ^-Zr h d <> ™ ay with your in0ek P ity a “ d "ompLon bot 1 
consult a lexicographer occasionally, when he has T Star, MayW, f 8 a 6 8 , w,thdrawu by Mr ’ Qmncy.-JVbrtA ^ utter]y thrQwn away on m0> unleas tbey ay0 j n . 
to deal with such proficients in the use of language ’ . ; ’ ‘ , , M e • . tended to increase a contempt whioh has already 

as Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison, and . ® ut lfc .'? eald tbe that Mr. Garrison and the swe ji„ d beyon d a Christian measure. 

Rush Plumly, should entitle him to nraise rather National Anti-Slavery Standard applaud and honour y „ . .. . 

than to blame. P ’ Gerrit Smith, fellowship Theodore Parker, and ‘‘.^ e thlnk 5 bo feota lnd ' cat0 tbat ylr ' Dougin 88 was 

But itis safo by the Standard, that the term In- ^n^fficientlv refutes th“ f fch ,7 aboa “ b8 dmauSs" of riie eTurefiVeopS'e^fthiLouUy.X^e 

bdalbaa qu'fo another meaning than that which the tlon ’ ouffioiently refutes the falsehood that the change ex ected the Aut i-Siavery sentiment to converge to his 
gieat Noah Webster attaches to it; and that it was in vlews ba <i anything to do in producing the pa £ erj the An ti-Slavery patronage to widen its oircula- 
not the Noah Webster meaning, but the other hostile movements now made against me by the Gar Uou and increase its profit, that the eyes not only of 
meaning, which is the offensive one. Just so, I ™? n i an ? '■ Well! this looks plausible, but the so- America but of England and the world should be turned 
thought, Mr. Johnson. The fact that I used the Phistry is easny exposed. The cases would be quite to him as the representative of the movement which is 
Webster definition is proof that I used the term in simiIar ; “ fche y ha( * an y likeness to each other. A convulsing this nation, and is destined to agitate oivili- 
the seme given it by Webster’s definition, But it is raan m 'K bt as wel1 argue that because the Austrian zation to its centre.” 

evident, from this charge, that my accuser has Minister expresses his high consideration for the Now, what could be more contemptibly unfair 
already determined, against reason, and against Amer1can Republic, therefore Austria would not than all this I “ The facts indicate .” Then why, in 
every just principle, to fix upon me a character for ban g KozsTA for promoting Republican views in Hun- the name of all that is manly, do you not state “ the 
baseness, it possible. I shall not, therefore, reason 8 ary ’ Herrit Smith is an independant nation, facts?” Why deal in that nakod assertion and base 
the case with him on this point further Alaa ■ P°< )r ma ' lam but a rebel—while those inuendo, when, according to your own statement, 

No. 4. “ He (Mr. Douglass) claims the rio-ht a £ ainst whom 1 hava rebelled would treat with Mr. you have “ the facts ” to support both 1 In this re- 
against Christ’s positive precepts , to kill his enemies’.” ’ Snujffii they would hang me. I would draw the at- markable solution of the cause, or causes, of the un- 
Now, really, if .1 claimed, or exeroised any such te ntion ol ray friend in Chicago to this, as an answer happy relations now existing botween me and the 
right aa this, among the first places where there t0 tbe same point ra * 8ed b Y b ‘ m in a conversation Garrisonians, skilfully as it is presented, the very 
would be danger to humah life, would be “ the witb m0 on t,his 8ub j eot - Further light shall be opposite result may be easily arrived at to that 
Standard office; ” for I know of no place where I tbrown u P on number 7, undor other heads of this which the writer intended. He would have the 
have a more malignant enemy than Mr Johnson is dlaou88 i° n - reader to understand that I was ambitious to become 

giving proof of being. If I thought he cared two No ’ 8 ’ This is the 8ame old charge in another the exponent of the wrongs and demands of the 
straws about Christ’s precepts, one way or the other drees ' 1 have aaawered it; over a “ d over again, and coloured people of this country—expected the Anti- 
I might, possibly, discuss the question of peace with have now only t0 P ronounc e it entirely false, and to Slavery sentiment of the country to converge to my 
him ; but no man who deals in the vituperative bit- demand cither the evidence upon which it is made paper, &o. Now, from this very statement may be 
terness which he has dealt towards me can convince or a ful1 retr action of it. Number 9 denounces me as olearly read the fear of the Freeman that this very 
me of the meekness and benevolence of his Chris- a “ thoroughly selfish man.” This is a strong and thing might actually come to pass, unless the neces- 
tianity. terrible judgment upon any man. If true of mo, it sary precaution were taken by the Garrisonian jour- 

No. 5. This point comprehends a charge of “ in- 0U S ht at onc0 to oufc ms °® tro m the respect and to break me down, by an united assault. I 
gratitude” to my old associates, and a recklessness s y m P afcb ies of every friend of the American Slave, really bave reason to congratulate myself upon the 
of the claims of justice, honour and truth and of the Fiee Coloured Man. The fact that very clearness with which the Freeman thus unwittingly 

About this matter of “ ingratitude,” I shall have many P erson8 > both iu tbia country and in Europe, discloses the animus of the controversy. I could not 


n, sufficiently refutes the falsehood that the change 

my views had anything to do in producing the paper, the Anti-Slavery patronage to widen its oircula- 


have a more malignant enemy than Mr. Johnson is ' 
giving proof of being. If I thought he cared two 
straws about Christ’s precepts, one way or the other, ! 
I might, possibly, discuss the question of peace with 
him ; hut no man who deals in the vituperative bit- 1 
terness which he has dealt towards me can convince ' 
me of the meekness and benevolence of his Chris- 1 


badly disguised hostility to Mr. 
friends long since awakened in the 
tolerance of his change of views. 


thoroughly selfish and ambitious i 


re to say in another place. Evidently, there is a 1 
i fusion in men's minds, as to how far a man may 1 
true in his own convictions, as against those of 1 
n who may have befriended him, and still be in- j 


,nv persons, both in this country and in Europe, discloses the animus of the controversy. I could not 
seive as truth whatever comes through “ the Na- have taken the liberty myself to present the causa 
■lal Anti-Slavery Standard,” adds to the serious- with so much certainty. It virtually says to the 
is of the charge, and induces me to notice it at Anti-Slavery world that, “In order that Frederick 
ae length. The accusation of selfishness, coming Douglass may not become the exponent of the wrongs 


tne former, ana against uie latter , tne w me man to j t ■ te true tbat tbere wa8 an bonOQrab i e ex - the sentiment or gratitude has but a small place, are 
rise, as an injured benefactor; and the > black to fall ^ ^ thia in the fact that one - hard to be complied with. 

as a miserable mgrate. Yet,further, ltoresawthat ii B nnn»h to dehatp with at nnn time it 10- “ The egotism of Mr. Douglass, whatever may be 
there would be found (as there have been) coloured . Bft :/’ tbat f brea do(£8 0 f a oer t a i n breed can thought of his ambition, is disgustingly conspicuous, 
men, a few ot them, just enough to save appearances, » eald of mv^assa lants sinl’lv In No ’ “ r ’ Dougla63 ’ your Tanity aod jealousy deceive 
moved either by jealousy or envy, or both, to take ^where’he had an e^rfthe riS/t on y ° U ’ y ou have been your own worst enemy. In being 

sides against me ° ol ^ r a jj 8 ^ y ’ 8 a ^ d fo P ^ hisTdewould be more thin a matchfor me" But ^ to yourfnends, youhave been untrae to yourself.” 

themselves with the most mal gnant of my toes J now an band is trlpartlte , The Llberator . No. 1. The Standard itself » thb ouly paper to 

i,uch an exhibition I dreaded not for myself, bu for m ^ rd lhe Freeman -and these play into each t wh '? b 1 “ aQ look with any hope of finding a parallel 
my cause, knowing how white men take advantage 0ther , 8 bands . The Liberator uttqra a slander. The to this base, pitiless, and shameless libeL Oliver 
of the treachery o <qploond m«n to ««h otto, ud Slandard and the Freeman 00py ifc . Eaeb eopy aUi Johnson was publicly branded by me at Syracuse, 
draw arguments therefrom in favour of the degra- &nd aU eaoh makin „ a vy at 0 , , nine tail Jf in his presence, with falsehood, for writing this 
dation oi: our raoe. lben, again, J was contronfced Th w : th w hieh thp^ nanprs nprppJvA scandalous sentence, and others simihar to it, and 

bv other and more nleasine: duties, demanding mv 1 he readiness with which these papers perceive , fa i flehond hero is one for whioh 


dation of our raoo. Then, again, I was confronted and ba readiness with wfoch^theae pikers perceive soaadalous sentence, and others si 
by other and more pleasing duties demanding my th0 lb t0 time liness and high moral P exceUence of B ‘ ood dumb ’ The falsehood here 
energies for their discharge there stands ‘ b eslave h fe her ,’ pro duction8-ea C h preferring the other tbe f 18 a8hadow of a “ a P obj f 

emnhivmenth 'cofonfoaTon Tcietv ^hV nrm Myself, pushing aside « otbifr highl/important 8a ' d 8 


I ?» d place, g and so forth— | 


iared to stand by all that I has 


f . , ’ not felt the oil which eases the motion’of such ma- . The figure, “ working his cards,” is borrowed, pro- 

1 S occupation here. nhtnarw “ Order reiP-ns in Warsaw ” But to ratnrn bably, from the gambling-table, it is well suited to 

Nevertheless, the work I am about to do, and the y ‘ . f , ' express the baseness whioh Mr. Johnson would fix 

unflinching manner of my doing it, will show that I H tbo reader wishes to see the articles of my ene- upon me) atld ; 8 u8ed by b ; m w ; tb marked f am iii- 
have sufficiently disposed of these weighty reasons,; “WS, they are on the first page. 1 commend them arit _ lt p i a i n i y implies that I have been guilty of 
that 1 have neither had (call it what you will) the to their serious and candid perusal. Gan 1 do more. f raud an d meanness towards Mr. Garrison. AsBuch 
grace nor the greenness to heed them. And as to Having done this, I have a word to say to the I fling it back into the teeth of my assailant, as 
that cowardly self-abandonment referred to, I have Standard, Freeman, and Liberator, in respect to their worthy only of the source from which it comes, 
not the slightest fear of committing such folly. No, treatment of me, in this same particular. It might The design of “ securing patronage from the evangeli- 
my friends; 1 will not consent to be coaxed or driven be supposed that, in venturing to console themselves cal maligners of Mr. Garrison!! ” One would think 
from the side of my enslaved brethren—cannot ooa- with my supposed fears, they had, on their own part, the harvest in tbis field quite too light and thin to 
sent to be read out of the ranks of freedom’s true pursued a perfeotly fearless course; but the faot invite a man of the insatiable greed which the Stan- 
friends nor driven out of the great moral vineyard, stands out, glaringly, and very unhandsomely, that, dard represents me to be to “ work his cards” for it. 
where God has called all men to work for man’s to this hour, neither of the journals named have If it were worth while, it would be easy to show that 
elevation, to gratify any grumblers, who have published the article of mine in which I answer (and those who hate and malign Mr. Garrison on account 

wrought earlier than I. and who repine that I get I think successfully) the questions, so insultingly of his Anti-Slavery views hive no more regard for 

my penny at the close of the day, as well as they, put to me at Framingham by Wendell Phillips, mo than they have for him. But whether this be 
But here some kind friend whispers, “Is this Chris- Esq. Now, when it is remembered that Mr. Phil- so or not, it is sufficient, in the absence of any proof, 
tian ? is H right 1 is it best 1 For the sake of the lips’s attack was the signal for all succeeding ones, that 1 have “ worked my cards” for any such pur- 
cause, ought not Abolitionists to pass lightly over it will seem all the more strange that the reply to it, pose, to pronounce it an untruth — that’s all. 
the faults of each other?” What is the good of given in my paper, has been carefully excluded from No. 2 Very little better is thissecondspecifica- 

having every unpleasant thing which arises in your all the Garrisonian prints. Now, let them get that tion. It is a specious appeal to the prejudices 

relations bb co-workers come right out, to be caught artiole, and publish it to their readers, before they of the Anti-Slavery reader, inviting to my head 
up by the pro-slavery presB, and by your common pretend to any sort of fairness, or accuse me of un- the very just execration which is felt by Abo- 
enemies exaggerated, distorted, perverted, and used willingness to allow my readers to see their damag- litionists of all classes towards the two pro-slavery 
as a means ot defeating a movement which is at ing articles against me. They Will find the article papers named, the New York Herald, and the New 
once beneficent, sublime and glorious? Have you, fa question under the editorial head of Frederick York Observer. It is an unfair method of dealing, 
friend DouglaBs, have I, has anybody in this wide Douglass's Paper, 9th Vul., No. 35, August 19th, 1853. and an honest man would not stoop to oondemn a 
world of ours the right, simply to gratify his own I have asked Us publication before, and I shall ask man by simply saying, his views on this, or that 
self-love, to pursue any course, the natural tendency it again. I don’t care where they publish it, so they point, accord with those of certainly notoriously bad 
of whioh is to prolong, even for one hour, the torture publish it. They may publish it in the Refuge of characters. I could, if I were mean enough, resort 
of the bondman, beyond its otherwise possible ter- Oppression, if they please, for, of late', the Refuge of to tbe same method to excite prejudice against the 
mination ? Is it not evident to your mind tbat Oppression has become about the best part of Mr. Standard. It could be shown that the National 


nocent of the dishonourable vioe of “ ingratitude » from an avowed ehemy, like the New York Herald and demands of the coloured people of this country”— 
Some men seem to think, when they have done vou ov the , Naw York Observer, would be quite too gene- ‘hat “ Anti-Slavery sentiment” may not “converge to 
a favour, that they have bought and secured vour ral and common-place to excite other than contempt; his paper that Anti-Slavery patronage may not 
alliance with them, through ail time to come Of but 00min S from a 8U PP 03e d friend, a man hired to widen its circulation, we, the “ genuine friends of 
course, such men will esteem any deviation from befriend m y raoe > u is altogether too mischievous to freedom,” the “ moral rulers” of mankind, and his 
themselves, in opinion or practice, as “ ingratitude ” be allowed to pass without reprehension. There are “superiors,” who have gravitated to our “high 
— especially will they consider os “ ingratitude ” on ‘wo ways of answering the charge of selfishness : places ” by the “ divine right of fitness,” we have 
the part-of such an one, to pass an adverse opinion one ia t0 diaored ‘‘ the moused, and the other is to deemed it our duty to oheok the progress of this 
upon the conduct of such'benefactors But as I a PP eal t0 facts—whioh exonerate the accused from “ambitious spirit, by waging an open and bitter 
said, more attention shall be given this elsewhere • the accusation. The time has not come yet toreta- warfare upon him.” Verily, this tells the whole 
for the charge meets us at evefy turn of the contro- lia ‘® RPC?’ °f u io 80ek to discredit, my acouser. For 8 ‘ory ! ! What Aarm would there be in Frederick 
ver8v all that I will now say he may be the moat disio- Douglass becoming the “ exponent of the wrongs and 

No' 6. lam, in this, acoused of “ taking the vart ‘crested and unselfish of men, a pure philanthropist, demands of the ooloured people?” Whose craft 
of a pro-slavery church.” This is, preoisely, the same ‘ak?ng no thought whatever for money or honours, would be endangered by it ? WJme PCCupation 
kind of argument which is exposed by me under oann S ft8 ht , tle whether he is paid five hundred or would be gone in consequence of it ? Why ail this 
number 2 , “ taking the part of a pro-slavery church » one thousand dollars a y 8a r M his Anti-Slavery ser- apprehension ? Why all this expense ot ammum- 
A pro-slavery church needs no such ally as I would vioes ’ g° 1D « a ‘ ‘ b « , oa U of a small salary as readily Gpu \ ‘his waste of ball and powder, if the game in 
make; and there is no proof that there is anv affinity as at the oal1 of a lar e e one - 411 th i 8 ma y b ® ‘rue question be, really, not worth shooting ? 
between us. But [ anf to earn that “ chufchls con- of him ’ for an y‘ bin f5 ‘ ba ‘ 1 » ba U now say of Mr. TUls suspicion ot an ambitious desire to get pos- 

tempt.” How so, Johnson ? Not, certainly if I do 0uvER J c HIi80N Tbo ““c “ay come, however, session, somehow or other, of this whole Anti-Slavery 

as you charge me with doing Take sides'wffA that when tbis g en ‘ l8ma u' s fo 8 ‘ory, as a philanthropist and movement—to control its revenue—and make myself 
church She is not fa the habit of so treating her a8 a man ’ ma y require some notice at my hands, master of the whole, seems to have been haunting 
friends and converts. But this is simnlv a torn fni Will Mr. Johnson please to specify wherein I have Pennsylvania for a considerable time 
a sentence of denunciation ' V h acted selfishly, either in the past or present 1 Was Mr. Robert Purvis broached it publicly, for the 

No 7 Under this head I am denounced as “ s «fi stl " when, in England, surrounded by kind first ‘i“0, a ‘ ‘be annual meeting ol “ the American 

“ treacALus to oMSJs -”’ and a“ baseTy attribut- fri'ends, and strongly invfted by them to mate my Anti-Slavery Society,” held in Rochester in the 
fair mv diserace with the Garrisnnians tn riiBchnntrc home among them, with every provision made for spring of 1852. I remember with what emphasis 
n g mv y onfo on to neotinv ^\he cons ifat onalitv S fa “>y comfort and security, in a land where my colour and eloquence he described an attempt at mutiny 
Sla“rv respecting the constitutionality of ^ nQ orim0 _ I say) w J as k aeWsh in ma to y qmt the on board the great Anti-Slavery ship, in which a 

As to the treachery_the ailinnnn with the »«„i shores of that country and return to this, to endure fugitive, who had been taken on board, was lustily 

enemies rf insult, and proscription, with the rest of my op- battiing to get the helm from Capt. Garrison. The 

deny all. Upon the other point I have much to satr P re8sed people f Was it “ selfish ” in me, when my only report preserved of that speech, I believe (and 
for it is UDon that hinve that thp whnlA nnint nf tho English friends gave me more than two thousand ‘he accuracy of that report has never been ques- 
c^eturns g P dollars, leaving the disposal ofthe Testimonial to tioned), may be found ina May number of Frederick 

' my own personal wants, or to devote it to the estab- Douglass's Paper, ’52. I may, possibly, take occasion 

But tor that ohange ot opinion, for all that is ap- lishment of a paper to advocate the cause of my en- to re-print that apeeoh, as a farther means ot throw- 
parent to the contrary, I might now be a member, slaved fellow countrymen and to promote the eleva- ing light upon the causes of this controversy. The 
in good and regular standing, in the great Anti- t j on 0 f the free coloured people—I say, was it selfish charge when made by Mr. Purvis was a most laugh- 
Slavery church, of which Mr. Johnson is the ho- fa me to prefer the latter to the former ? Was it able and absurd one, having no other foundation 
nourod representative. « selfish ” in me to refuse a donation of five hundred ‘ ba n in his own melancholy imagination ; but now. 

From the moment that I announced my change dollars, raised in Finsbury Chapel, London, at one m addition to absurdity, it has the ingredient ot 

of opinion, at Syracuse, in the month of May, 1851, meeting, simply because that sum had been raised essential stalenm. . J 

at the Anniversary of “ The American Anti-Slavery with a view of taking my family over to England, # uti k 0a ? fche a S a } n » kC ! r p 10 10 

Society,” when Mr. Garrison exclaimed, “there’s and, nob having been devoted to that object, Ire- worth hearing. Mark its antithesis, how nicely and 
roguery somewhere,” and Samuel May, Jr., repre- fused to receive it for my personal benefit'l Was this nimbly it leaps from the pen : 

sented me as having made the announcement in a “selfish % n Was it “ selfish ” in me to work year in “ If money has lifted the shackles from his limbs, 
manner evidencing embarrassment, and diasatisfac- and year out, as an agent of “ The Massachusetts their impress may linger on his spirit; if the lines of 
tion with my own views, until now, the whole tac- Anti-Slavery Society,* for $400 a year, or le»i than the lash have healed upon his back, its degrading influ- 
tics of the Garrisonians towards me have been such £100, while by my side, another agent was getting tnces may have penetrated his soul; if he has escaped 
as necessarily to produce alienation between us. $1,200 ? Was' it” selfish,” when in England, and 

The history of that transaction is briefly this, and when the “ Anti-Slavery League ” was formed tran d er of ty ^ nie8 fr f m without to within He 
R telly- sustams my position, that my change o£ opi- ‘hat I took a salary of £150—while another agent m be a representative of the evils of Slavery in the ' 
nion has been the cause, and is the cause, of the of that Association, who travelled with me, and who mo8t f ear ful sense; for he may not only represent the 
present persecution waged against me by tbe Garri- certainly was no more efficient than myself, was al- manhood it degrades, but tbo degradation also; the 
sonians. Two minutes before 1 announced my change lowed £250 ? Is it “ selfish ” in me now to be devot- avarice it engenders, the love of dominion, the fierce 
of views, the American Anti-Slavery Society was ing my time and thought to the Anti-Slavery cause, impatience of opposition, the suspicion of motives, the 
on the point of passing a resolution commending me barely gaining a subsistence, when I could command jealousy of superiors, the interpretation of the highest 
and my paper to the support of all genuine Aboli- a competent salary ? But, Mr. Johnson, do tell your thought through the lowest faculties.” 
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This is, certainly, not a very flattering picture of 
a man who, until the month of May, 1851, reoeived 
the plaudits of this same journal, was welcomed to 
the Society which it represents, and for ten years, 
for aught that he Ifnew, was esteemed and treated 
as a devoted friend of the slave. Now, all the hell- 
black vices that attach to the system of Slavery are 
thus covertly laid to his charge: “ degrading influ- 
enoes,” “ frightful servitude to self,' 1 “ transfer of | 
tyrannies,” “ representative of the evils of Slavery 
in a most fearful sense,” “ degradation,” “ avarioe,” 
“ love of dominion,” “ fierce impatience,” “ suspicion 
of motives,” “jealousy of superiors.” Who is this 
that is pouring out these maledictions 1 Who is this 
that is taking up the cry against the negro which is 
relied upoff as evidence of his inferiority ? It is Ben¬ 
jamin Ru3b Plummy, backed up by the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, and the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Sldvery Society. Such a combination of 
villanies as he here represents me to be can scarcely 
be found this side of Pandemonium. But, under 
these gentle smitings, I must preserve my serenity of 
spirit; for if I dare utter a word against these 
Simon-pure advocates of my race, I am guilty of that 
worst of crime in a negro, insubordination to “ supe¬ 
riors.” Verily, this talk about “ superiors ” sounds 
better on a slave plantation, or on the deck of a 
man-of-war, than on the platform of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, where “ all men 
are declared to be “ free and equal." There is con¬ 
fession in this talk of “ superiors,” and it is very 
evident, too, that one of my sins has been a failure 

the 


to display beooming meekness to my “ superiors. 
And here I oall upon every coloured man in th 
United States, be he friend or be he foe, to keep a 
eye on this talk in an Anti-Slavery journal about 
“superiors.” A word, sometimes, is as good as a 
volume. It is in this case. But “hear the Freeman 
again, for it has not yet done. Have patience, and 
it will tell the whole thing straight out, with the 
ease of a rapping spirit: 

“ Every man embodies more or less of the conditions 
wkioh surround him ; but a large and vigorous nature, 
possessing the greatest powers of assimilation, may 
gather up and inweave among its tissues, blending 
with, and occasionally overgrowing, its splendid quali¬ 
ties—the conditions of an early life, through which it 
was scourged from the oradle to manhood, it may unite 
the genius and eloquence, and executive energy of the 
best types of manhood in the superior class of its native 
place, with the qualities which are inseparable from the 
condition of its slaves.” 

The Freeman, it will be seen, not only speaks of 
“ superiors,” but it comes now square-toed up to the 
pesition of a “ superior class of its native place.” 
Who are the “ superior class of ” my “ native 
place 1 ” Why! the women-whippers and cradle- 
plunderers of Maryland are, evidently, here alluded 
to. Again, I say, this is strange talk for an Aboli¬ 
tion journal; hut it is quite consistent with the daily 
practice of a certain type of Abolitionists, whose 
stores and oounting-housea are hermetically sealed 
against the admission of any man in whose veins 
there runs one drop of blood, other than that of the 
“ Superior Class.” 

01 oourse it was necessary for the Freeman, after 
having drawn so disgusting a picture, to say some¬ 
thing of “ executive energy" and “ eloquence ,” and sr 
forth—for the-question might otherwise be asked 
How could such a man as you describe, under the 
influence of such degrading conditions, sustain him¬ 
self in a position for more than twelve years, in one 
of the most hated and persecuted of all causes, 
where there are so many temptations to apostacy, 
and so few selfish incentives to work, and where the 
most manly and heroic virtues are perpetually de¬ 
manded 1 

The Freeman gives the answer : ’Tis his “ elo¬ 
quence ” and “ executive energy .” Heaven knows if 
no other qualities of head and heart were mine than 
these, I should have, long since, turned my back 
my countrymen’s cause, and upon my country 
well, and found a home in more congenial climes. 

But is is well for a man to know what the world 
thinks of him—especially when the world’s estimate 
is much below his own : 

“ Mr; Douglass. He had the ambition, but not the 
fitness for the place, and he had not learned that the 
moral rulers of mankind gravitate to its high plaees by 
the divine right of fitness to occupy them.” 

It strikes mo that if the Freeman had confided in 
this last declaration, it would have left Mr. Doug¬ 
lass to be disposed of by that law by wi ioh “ the 
moral rulers of mankind gravitate to its high placer 
by the divine right of fitness to ocoupy them,” with¬ 
out interposing its helping hand to lift him up, or tc 
cast him down. 

There are other portions of the Freeman's article 
justly open to criticism; hut enough has already 
been said, both by the Freeman and myself, to show’ 
that the warfare in which the Freeman is engaged 
is understood to be a warfare for pre-eminence, 
power and influence in the great cause of human 
freedom. I utterly disclaim the ambition attributed 
to. me in this respect, and deny that there is any¬ 
thing in my history which gives colour of justice to 
the change. I have aimed only to be one humble 
labourer in the great work of the Slave’s emancipa¬ 
tion. I have averred, again and again, my determi¬ 
nation to*work with all who are honestly striving to 
break the chains of the Blave. It is, therefore, not 
less cruel than scandalous that the Freeman attempts 
to hold me up before the world, in the odious light 
of a rebel in the Anti-Slavery heaven against the 
Divine Authorities thereof, struggling only for supre¬ 
macy. Again, I say, let me have the “facts” of| 
which the Freeman speaks, and which he.alleges to 
be demonstrative of such a purpose. I shall be very 
much mistaken if the good sense of the Anti-Slavery 
world does not set the seal of its disapproval upon 
my assailants for bringing this groundless charge; 
for, humble as I am, and degraded as was my origin 
(to which this Simon Pure Abolitionist constantly 
alludes), I have, thank God, some friends in the 
Anti-Slavery world who can boast an origin not in¬ 
ferior to that of any Garrisonian Abolitionist that I 
know of. I appeal to them to see justice done in 
this controversy. 


have taken the alleged ground occupied by these 

The fact that different reports go out to the world of 
my sayings and doings, from different points, is no 
proof of my double-dealing. One man hears me speak, 
and writes me down “ Christ! m ;” another hears me 
and writes me down “ Infidel.” One hears me and says 
I am working my “ cards to gain support from the 
Evangelical maligners of Mr. Garrison; ” another hears 
me and says I am as bad as “ Wright, Pillsbury, or 
Foster.” One hears me, and says that I have none of 
the harshness which he expected to find ; and another 
hears, and says I would be far more useful to the cause 
of the slave were ( less abusive. Am I to be held re¬ 
sponsible for these representations ? It would seem so 
from the manner in which Garrisonian papers copy 
these various reports, and animadvert upon them. The 
fact is, that my assailants are bent upon condemning 
me, upon good ground if they can, and upon bad if they 
must. If I were to catch up every word of praise be¬ 
stowed upon Mr. Garrison by other than the strictly 
Anti-Slavery press of the country, and torture it into 
proof that Mr. Garrison is a time-server, X,should just 
be guilty of the baseness which Garrisonian papers 
have perpetrated in my case. 

verily believe that the ear of Mr. Garrison has been 
it grossly abused by his sycophantic fawners, 
respect to the estimate set upon his character by : 

It is the misfortune of men occupying the highly 
fluential position which he does often to be snrrounded 
by persons whose only means of rising into notice is 
the dealing in extravagant praise of such distinguished 
ones, and pretending to guard their persons and char¬ 
acter against malign influences from abroad. In this 
way they suooeed in having themselves baptized as 
“ the tried,” “ the true,” “ the reliable,” and so lorth. 
On no other supposition can I reconcile the course pur¬ 
sued by Mr. Garrison towards a friend. Bat recon¬ 
ciled howsoever it may be, the work is for others, not 
for me.. It is a little remarkable how reluctantly Mr. 
Garrison and his friends have fallen pell mell upon me. 
All their assaults are made with sentiments of the pfo- 
foundest regret. They have had to overcome moun¬ 
tains of reluctance in getting at me ; and ’tis amazing, 
considering the ruggedness of these mountains, that 
they ever succeed in crossing their Alpine heights. 

^ “ One thing should always be remembered in regard 


it Upon jhstice ; its principl 
victims whom it seeks to deliver are 
era prison-house; concerns man as 
»—- 0 f African descent.’ 


world wide, though the 
groaning in the South- 
man, not merely as an 


African, 

Theoretically and abstractly it is easy to admit the 
truth of this first postulate laid down by Mr. Garrison, 
as the necessary preliminary to his strictures upon me. 
Praotically, however, and in point of fact, it fails to 
express the whole truth. If Mr. Garrison means here 
to assert, merely, that the principles of justice and 
liberty are universal, having neither respeot to coun¬ 
try, colour or condition, I agree with him ; but if he 
means, what it seem* he really does mean, that white 
men are are as deeply concerned in the success of the 
Anti-Slavery cause in this country, as are Africans, 
or persons of African descent, he contradicts the plain¬ 
est truths, and flies directly in the face of facts, with 
no other apparent motive than to disparage the very 
people of whose claims to Liberty he is the acknow¬ 
ledged defender and advocate. 

As if ta leave no doubt of this disparagement, Mr. 
Garrison says: 

“ Unswerving fidelity to it (the cause) in this country, 


I have a much_ r __ r _ 

than that which I have just brought to a close. It is, 
simply, to correct a few mistakes into which this journal 
has fallen. It has been misled in regard to my posi¬ 
tion, not by anything I have said or written, but by 
the gross perversion of my words which the Stand¬ 
ard, Pennsylvania Freeman, and Liberator, have 
perpetrated. The Bugle is “ glad to see ” that Mr. 
Douglass “ repudiates ” Che Charge of having repudiated 
the religious views of Garrisonians, while recently in 
Chicago, and speaks of it as the first effort I have made 
to set myself right on this subject. Why, Mr. Robiu- 
son, I never have been wrong on this subject. Tbe 
paragraph which you copy from my paper, in reply to 
Mr. Bibb, is consistent with every word I have written 
or spoken upon the whole subject. The repeated pub¬ 
lications in my paper which Mr. Robinson thinks have 
given colour to a contrary judgment, all counted, are 
two. What these repeated publications are, and what 
I say in them, have been most outrageously distorted. 
For instance, I said, in the very article which was 
made the occasion of this quarrel, “ Wright, Foster and 
Pillsbury are charged witn being Infidels ; and we are 
not called upon here either to affirm or to deny it. But 
granting that the charge is well founded, the man who 
would say to them on the Anti-Slavery platform, stand 
aside, I am more holy than thou, has yet either to learn 
the first claims of humanity, and the philosophy of re¬ 
form, or is at heart a tyrant. A genuine Abolitionist 
has little time to spend in examining the creeds of his 
companions; filled with a sense of the tremendous 
wrongs or tne Donaman, the wickeOm-Ba of Slavery, he 
rushes forward with heaven-lit inspiration, calling 
upon all who wear the image of God to help in abolish- ■ 
ing the wickuess, and in giving ‘ liberty to the captive.’ 
In doing this, he neither endorses nor passes judgment 
upon any man’s creed.” 

The Standard, Bugle, Freeman and Liberator, have, 
in their hot haste to convict me of hostility to these 
gentlemen, found it convenient to ignore this declara¬ 
tion altogether, and arraign me not, after all, for 
having charged these gentlemen with being Infidels, 
but for refusing to deny that they are infidels. In 
effect, these papers exaot, as a condition of associating 
with them, the endorsement of the'creeds or of the no- 
oreeds of these leading men ; and I call the Anti-Slavery 
world to witness, that the intolerance, bigotry, ana 
sectarianism, of which I stand accused, are far more 
justly chargeable upon my assailants than upon me. 

I have never made the religious opinions of any man 
the ground for separating from him, in any good work 
upon which we were agreed. But, suppose I had repu- 1 
dieted the creed of Mr. Garrison, I have a perfect right 
to do so, without reflecting upon him as an Abolitionist 
Mr. Garrison is constantly reflecting upon the creeds 
of Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and ail 
Orthodox denominations. He rep udiates their views of 
the Church, the ministry, the Sabbath, the ordinance 
baptism, the Lord's Supper, of prayer, and of the 
Bible itself. Shall he have the privilege of repudiating 
the religious views of other Abolitionists, and shall the 
right be denied to them of repudiating his views in re¬ 
turn ? if so, the sooner the thing iB known, the better, 
that it may be clearly seen that in associating with Mr. 
Garrison it is really expected that we endorse his reli- 

f ious views, as well as his views on the subject of 
lavery. The Bugle disclaims this for itself, and I am 
now called upon to reciprocate its gladness, on the 
seorce of “ disclaimers.” The fact that I have received 
a friendly word lately from presses not in harmony 
with the Ameriean Anti-Slavery Society has been the 
result of the unfriendly and unfair assaults made upon 
W8 by the Garrisonian press itself, and not because I 


quires high moral attainments, the crucifixion of all personal 
considerations, a paramount regard for principle, absolute 
faith in the right. It does not follow, therefore, that because 
a man is or has been a slave, or because he is identified with 
a class meted out and trodden under foot, he will be the 
truest to the cause of human freedom. Already, that cause, 
both religiously and politically, has transcended tbe ability 
of the sufferers from American Slavery and prejudice, a~ - 
class, to keep pace with it, or to perceive what are its 
mands, or to understand the philosophy of its operations.’ 

This is about the same idea rather more plainly 
brouiht out in the Freeman, by Rush Plumlt, in 
las high-sounding talk about “ moral rulers of man¬ 
kind,” and “ Divine right,” &o., &c. If it be true (as 
Mr. Garrison alleges) that the Anti-Slavery “ Cause, 
both religiously and pelitically has, transcended the 
ability of the sufferers from American Slavery and 
prejudice, as a class, to keep pace with it, or to per¬ 
ceive what are its demands, or to understand the philo¬ 
sophy of its operations,” it is equally true that it has 
transcended the ability of white men as well; and it 
is, therefore, difficult to perceive any good motive in 
Mr. Garrison for thus branding the coloured people, 
the sufferers from Slavery and prejudice, thus invidi¬ 
ously, with a want of apprehension and moral capacity. 
There is just one other judgment to be pronounced on 
the coloured poople, “ as a class,” by Mr. Garrison, 
and the reward of “five thousand dollars ” will no 
longer be offered for his head. It is this : “ Liberty, 
both politically and religiously,” has transcended the 
ability of the sufferers from American Slavery and pre¬ 
judice, as a class, to keep pace with it, or to perceive 
its demands, to understand the philosophy of its oper¬ 
ations, with the simple addition, and therefore not fit 
for freedom, and the wall of partition which separates 
Mr. Garrison from the rest of Mb fellow-citizens, would 
nstantly fall. In reading this passage from Mr. Gar- j 
■ison, one is led to enquire what there is, either in I 
he “ pace,” “ demands,” or “philosophy ” of the Anti- 
Slavery Cause, which is so profound and mysterious 
that the coloured people of the country cannot under¬ 
stand it ? I had thought this Anti-Slavery Cause some¬ 
thing after the model of Christianity, so plain that the 
way-faring man, though a fool, might “ understand the 
philosophy of its operations.” The coloured people 
ought to feel profoundly grateful for this magnificent 
compliment (which does not emanate from a Coloi ' 

tionist) to their high moral worth, and breadth of_ 

prehension so generously bestowed by William Lloyd 
Garrison ! Who will"doubt, hereafter, the natural in¬ 
feriority of the negro, when the great ohampion of the 
negroes’ rights, thus broadly concedes all that is 
claimed respecting the negroes’ inferiority by the bit¬ 
terest despisers of the negro race. Of oourse, after 
this, we shall hear no more talk, on the part of the 
Abolitionists, about “ placing themselves in the posi¬ 
tion of the slave, and seeing his wrongs from his stand¬ 
point !” It strikes me that the class who may be pre¬ 
sumed to understand this oause are the actual “ suf¬ 
ferers from American Sluvery and prejudice.” 

The iron of Slavery and prejudice has entered their 
souls. What is theory to others is practice to them. 
Every day and hour is crowded with lessons to them on 
1 * subject, to which the whites, as a class, are stran¬ 
gers. I have often travelled on the forward deck of a 
steamer in the night, while Abolitionists have been 
sleeping soundly in the oabin below. I have been de¬ 
prived of food and gone hungry, while Abolitionists 
have dined sumptuously. Abolitionism does not change 
the colour of skin—so that while, theoretically and 
abstractly, the cause of Anti-Slavery is the cause of 
universal man, it, is practically and peculiarly in this 
country the cause of the coloured man—and any at¬ 
tempt, either on the nart of Mr. Garrison or on the 
part of Rush Plumiy, to lift this holy cause into a 
sublimity beyond the compreilension of the coloured 
men, as a class, deserves to be branded by every co¬ 
loured man with the reprobation due to so stupendous 
an insult. Had the same sentiments fallen from the 
lips of Hon. Horace Mann, concerning the coloured 
people as a class, he would ere this have been publicly 
denounced, by speeoh and by resolution, in mass meet¬ 
ings of the colpured people of Massachusetts, Verily ! 
’tis not good to “ have reBpect to persons” in judg- 

“ Another thing should be closely understood. The diffi¬ 
culty with Mr. Douglass, on the part of his old friends, is 
not that he has changed his opinions concerning the Consti¬ 
tution, but that he has become alienated in spirit, and no 
longer treats them with fairness or courtesy.” 

This is mere assertion, so far as it relates to the 
change of my views concerning the Constitution, &c. 
As to having beoome alienated in spirit, Mr. Garrison 
should have stated what the history of the affair proves, 
that the alienation was mutual, and existed as much 
i their part as on mine. 

I know, if he does not, that as soon as I changed my 
views on the Constitution of the United States, leading 
Garrisonians who had taken my paper, the North Star, 
flung it'back on me like fallen leaves in autumn; and 
alter that announcement I was never again invited 
the platform of the American Anti-Slavery Society . . 
Now, I affirm that, considering how uniformly I had 
been before welcomed among the Garrisonians, it does 
seem that (Mr. Garrison to the contrary, notwithstand¬ 
ing) the change in my views concerning the Constitu¬ 
tion had something to do, and has still something to 
do, with the “ difficulty ” between me and my “ old 
friends.” 

this point by-and-by. Mr. Garrison 
attempts to make me convict myself of falsehood—be¬ 
cause, while I declared that the Liberator had opened 
what it evidently meant should be a very galling and 
destructive fire upon Frederick Douglass’s Paper, I 
afterward said that his promised “ strictures ” remained 
*“ be made. I considered Mr. Garrison’s array of ex- 
aots from my- paper, significantly numbered, artisti¬ 
cally arranged, and skilfully introduced, as the open¬ 
ing, and so it really proved to be the opening of a fire 
upon Frederick Douglass’s Paper, and if this be a 
falsehood, may mortal man never tell a greater ' 

“ The atrocious crime of Mr. Nell was, in modestly ask¬ 
ing Mr. Douglass to explain his position to his old friends 
and coadjutors ! The treatment he has received at the hands 
of Mr. Douglass would be disgraceful to a barbarian.” 

The “ atrocious crime of Mr. Nell ” was just no such 
thing. Mr. Nell, who goes grumbling about in pri¬ 
vate that he ought to have been successor, in the Anti- 
Slavery Office in Boston, to Henry W. Williams, and 
complaining that he, a coloured man, was pushed out 
of employment to make way for Mr. Walcutt, whin- 
-ingly arraigned me before the coloured people of Bos- 
;on, as having been “ unkind, ungenerous, and un¬ 
grateful ” to his Boston Anti-Slavery friends. I thought 
him a pitiful tool, and said so. His behaviour on that 
occasion was that of a hanger-on. 

“ The refusal of Mr. D. to allow Mr. Nell to be heard 
through his oolumns, after having grossly unrepresented and 
assailed linn, was an act of unmitigated injnstme.” 

The refusal here alluded to, I hold to have been 
mnently just. Mr. Nell had, already, been reported 
i my columns by the Secretary of the meeting (a per¬ 


sonal friend of his), every justice had been done him. 
It was, therefore, no injustice:, to exclude a speech of 
his prepared^after the meeting in question, aud which 
as essentially different from that made on ihe occa- 

Mr. Garrison concludes his first notice of me with the 
following bitter judgment: 

“ He is an altered man in his temper and spirit; the suc¬ 
cess of his paper he makes paramount to principle; and the 
.rse of worldly ambition is evidently the secret of his aliena- 

Whather.“the curse of worldly ambition” ison me 
• not, it is very evident “ tbe curse ” of William 
Lloyd Garrison is upon me. 

There is no proof that, in any case, I have made 
“ the success ” of my “paper ” “paramount to princi¬ 
ple.” The charge of “ wordly ambition ” is quite inno¬ 
cent from the pen of Mr. Garrison, since, I believe, 
there is not a man in the United States oftener accused 
ambition ” and egotism than he by whom the 
charge is brought ? No ! Mr. Garrison, you have not 
hit the secret of my “ alienation ”—if alienated I may 
be properly called Had I been ambitious of praise, 
ambitious of position, I never would have incurred tbe 
displeasure of Garrisonians. I should have sought 
their support and flattered their pride, acknowledged 
their claims, prophesied smooth things, withheld dis¬ 
tasteful criticism, shaped my coarse by their wishes, 
and basked in the sunshine of their smiles. 

Upon Mr. Garrisoh’s Chicago article, it would be 
tsy to say much, but I am admonished, by theenor- 
ious length to which this article has already grown, 
i use brevity. This article, as Mr. Garrison says, 
as written from necessity ; and what, dear reader, do 
you think was the necessity ? This it was, to my ap¬ 
prehension. I had held a series of successful Anti- 
Slavery meetings in Chicago, Illinois. A friend of 
Mr. Garrison’s attended those meetings. He confessed 
himself pleased with the faithfulness with which I 
advocated the claims of the cause of freedom. JYow, to 
destroy the favourable judgment of my labours, and of 
my character, this article of Mr. Garrison was ren¬ 
dered “ necessary.” In regard to this article, as in re¬ 
gard to all the others, I shall only strike out, for the 
reader, the key-stone of the arch of fallacies, aud 
leave details to those who have leisure to peruse them. 

“ If, rejecting their interpretation of the Constitution, wt 
nevertheless praise and welcome the individuals to whom he 
refers, wbyfchould we not act aScordially toward 5jr. D., with 
whom we have been brought into far more intimate relations 
[than wjth either of the others, in whose remarkable develop¬ 
ment we have felt an honourable pride, for whose welfare we 
have cherished a brotherly regard, and whose individuality 
and independence we have desired to see preserved invio- 


I have met this argument before, and shall now meet 
it again. The argument is that as certain “ indivi¬ 
duals” holding opinions in harmony with Frederick 
Douglass are praised and welcomed by Garrisonians, 
therefore, the opinions of Frederick Douglass are not 
the cause of his being proscribed by Garrisonians. The 
point of the case is not reached by this argument. The 
very soul of it is left out. It is not the opinions, bat 

the change of opinions,.the change from theirs to those . -_, „„ „ lu „„„„ 

of others; and this change openly promulgated in the<f The hit was excellent, and showed Phillips i 
very Garrisonian camp! here is the offence. But nhet. Hr o-lannad 


very Garrisonian camp! here is* the offenoe, But 
again, the cases pat are not equal. Such men as are 
named are quite as tali as Garrisonians themselves. 
They have wealth, honours, position; and Boston is 
not the place to be wholly indifferent to these. Even 
Charles Remond, who was scarcely recognised as one 
of the “ tried” and the “ true ” When poor, has, since 
making himself well off by marriage, rapidly risen in 
Boston favour. 

The fact that Garrisonians are lavish of “praise” 
towards Gerrit Smith may deceive others; but it 
cannot deceive me. It, at best, is but a modern devo- 
and has increased in the multitude of its ceremo- 
precisely in proportion to the bitterness with 
which its votaries have assailed me. That “ noble 
man,” Gerrit Smith, and that “ base ” man, Frede¬ 
rick DouglaBS, go hand in hand with this controversy, 
and the one is seldom seen without the other. There 
was a time, and that time is net long gone by, when 
Gerrit Smith was seldom mentioned in the Liberator 
and Anti- Slavery Standard, but for the purpose of 
making him appear ridiculous, as being at the head of 
a party of a “Baker’s Dozen.” It is but a very few 
months since he was branded as an “ apostate,” by 
an agent of the “ American Anti*Slavery Societyin 
the columns of the Liberator, when Mr. Garrison did 
not even interpose the “noble” between Mr. Smith 
and the brand. What has happened to make Mr. 
Smith such a prodigious favourite with Garrisonians 
of late ? 

Mr. Garrison, like Mr. Johnson and Mr. Plumiy, 
finds evidence of my unworthiness in the commenda¬ 
tions bestowed upon me, especially by Dr. Campbell, 
of the British Banner. Now, without for a moment 
endorsing the soundness of every judgment pronounced 
by Dr. Campbell upon Anti-Slavery men and measures 
in this country, I will say that there is not a man ' 
all England who has uniformly borne a fuller or _ 
stronger testimony against American Slavery, in all its 
parts and particulars, than has Dr. Campbell of the 
British Banner. Certainly there is not a man in Eng- 
land whose friendship I more highly prize or of whose 
commendation I ought to be more proud His journal, 
the British Banner, stands at the head ef the great 
dissenting interest of England; and, in -joint of cou¬ 
rage, true manliness, high independence, steadfast ad¬ 
herence to the right, and the cause of progress, the 
Banner reigns without a superior in the newspaper 
world. It’s all nonsense to call it an “ unscrupulous 
Bheet.” It may answer where the paper is not known, 
but it will excite only contempt among those who read 
the Banner. But why have those journals spokei 
kind word for me of late ? The answer is to be fou 
in the shockingly unjust attacks made upon me by the 
Garrisonian Press. Mr. Garrison and his friends 
may thank themselves for those galling commendations. 

I am guilty, also, of having been commended by the 
Colonization Herald. I am greatly indebted to the 
Garrisonian journals for making me acquainted with 
the fact, for I have not seen the Herald containing it. 
One of these days I may show that there is not much 
difference between the estimate set upon coloured people, 
as a class, by Abolitionists and Colonizationists them¬ 
selves. I have certain facts upon that subject, which 
may be brought to light at a subsequent stage of this 
controversy. 

I have no fear of being thus confounded with Colo- 
izationists; an effort has been made thus to confound 
e, but it proved altogether a miserable failure. The 
story that I h$ve been in every instance the “ aggres¬ 
sor,” that I have “ ostracised ” myself, that my “ con¬ 
stitutional opinions ” have nothing to do with the mat¬ 
ter, that I give “no evidence” of being “satisfied 
with” my “present position,” that I am “doing violence 
to ” my “ own convictions,” that I have “ lost much of 
my moral power,” that I have spoken “ ungenerously, 
unfairly, and malignantly” of George Thompson, Wen¬ 
dell Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, .Stephen S. Foster, 
Henry C. Wright, Robert Parvis, G. L. Remond, Wm. 
G. Nell, can be judged of as well by my readers, in the 
light of views already presented, as from any extended 
remarks of mine here. I, therefore, dismiss this part 
of the subject by simply saying, that about nothing 
have I been so shabbily treated as about the remarks 
made by me upon a speech made at Bristol, England, 
which I deemed him unjust to the Liberty Party. 

“ For several years past lie has had one of the worst ad¬ 
ders in his printing-office, whose influence over him has 
it only caused much unhappiness in his own household, 
it perniciously biassed his own judgment. 

As to whether my “adviser” is the best 


is the end of the materiel of which it is composed. 
They will strike so long as there is anybody or thing 
to strike at; aud ae I have not tbe slightest intention of 
withdrawing myself from tbe field which they so much 
dislike to see me occupy, I shall hold myself ready to 
repel, with whatever'force I can properly .command, 
this double-distilled conspiracy to orush me. 


I have before alluded to the ungenerous and unpro¬ 
voked attack upon me atFramingham, by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips. As nothing is said of this in the Liberator’s 
notice of the celebration, and as it is a matter of some 
importance to me, personally, and my Anti-Slavery 
usefulness, I desire to give my version of the affair ti 
the readers of my paper, with all the calmness aud im¬ 
partiality whioh, considering my feelings, I am capa¬ 
ble of. It is not a slight matter to be denounced by 
one so popular among Abolitionists as Wendell Phillips. 
He is esteemed as a gentleman, as well as an Aboli¬ 
tionist, and has the reputation of being a just as well 
as a generous man; his words, therefore, have a power 
to curse as well as to bless, and cannot be treated with 
indifference. Well, this is my version of the affair 
went, at considerable expense, trouble, and inconvei 
ence, on the 2d of August, to attend the celebration 
Framingham, Massachusetts, simply to hear what such 
men as Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Rev. 
Theodore Parker, and C. C. Burleigh, would have ' 
say on the subject of West Iudia Emancipation, and 
the subject of American Slavery. I went to be i 
structed, to listen, and to note what was worthy 
note, and to report the same for the edification of n 
readers. I had not expected to speak, as I had n 
been invited there to speak. I am particular to s 
this,.because it has (as will be seen in the'sequel) 
important bearing upon the treatment which I received 
on the occasion. One other remark. When I entered 
Waverly Hall, I took my seat in the back part of the 
hall, near the door. Some of the members of the So¬ 
ciety, whom I s,upposed to be in good and regular 
standing, kindly asked me to take a seat nearer the 
pulpit. I oomplied,‘thinking 1 committed no sin by 
the act. I certainly had no desire to intrude, and 
could not have anticipated being deemed an intruder. 
In all this I was mistaken. Mr. P. was called upoi 
for a speech. He ascended the pulpit. The people 
ceived him with a shout—a shout that told they 
peoted a rare treat. “ The lesson of this day,” said he, 
“ is perseverance ” Very good beginning, thought ' 
as apt as true. He proceeded for a few minutes to ill- 
iminate and illustrate the happy conception, and passed 
I on to other topics. Excited he was, but I did not 
dream it was the excitement of anger. He applied 
plumit , rule and square to the Anti-Slavery principle, 
and told us success depended upon a rigid adherence to 
it. He took up Kossuth and vindicated his (Phillips’s) 
course towards him, by his recent letter published in 
the New York Times, complaining that an American 
naval officer had fired a salute to an Austrian Diplo- 
salnte against liberty in Europe. Very good. 
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1, and 


worst,” is a matter of different opinions. 

—‘e, profoundly grateful for the eminent sei 

it “ adviser,” in opening my eyes to many things 
inected with my Anti-Slavery relations, to which I 
had before been partially blind, as well as for holding 
up my hands right nobly in my effort to establish my 
paper, and to educate my children. The judgment of 
Mr. Garrison is not the judgment of those who know 
this “ adviser ” best. The oharge of “ unhappiness 
my household” is one which I refuse to answer in th.. 
place, or in any public journal, unless required to do 
so by some proper and competent tribunal known to 
the laws of the land. 

1 Because it involves considerations wholly foreign 
to the present controversy. 

2. Because the public have not been called upon by 
my “ household ” to pass upon its affairs, its happiness 
or “ unhappiness,” o.r upon “ the oause ” of either. 

3. Because, to deny the charge would be an ex parte 


4. Because, in matters of this 
are worthless. 


x parte denials 


6. Because the precedent of dragging a man’s domes¬ 
tic affairs before the public, with a view to damage him 
in public estimation, is bad. 

7. Because a man’s wife and children should be 
spared the mortification involved in a public disoussion 
of matter so entirely private, and which can come to 
no issue in such a court. 

8. Because the stake I hold in the happiness of my 
household is greater than that of any other person. 

Since writing the above, a letter form Mrs. Douglass 
has made its appearance in the Liberator, and I copy it 
here, “simply remarking” that, in everything essen- 
tial, the denial is, and was, intended to be a complete 
answer to the charge made by the Liberator. 

LETTER FROM MRS. DOUGLALS. 

We publish the following letter asrequested by Mrs: Douo- 
lass —simply remarking that it is evasive in its lamma° , e 
our charge had reference to the past and not to the pre- 
tit. . It is not possible that Mrs. D. means deliberately to 
affirm, that there has been no unhappiness created in her 
" .mily, in regard ta the person alluded to, though there may 
3 no cause for any such feeling at the present time. 
william Lloyd Garrison —Sir : It is not true that the 
presence of a certain person in the office of Frederick Doug¬ 
lass causes unhappiness in his family. 'Please insert this in 
your next paper. -Anna Douglass. 

Rochester, Nov. 21st, 1853. 

At this point, I might well drop the further consider¬ 
ation of these savage attacks, and wash my hands en¬ 
tirely of the proseoution of this controversy. But I 
kuow my assailants too well, and the unconquerable 
hate which they bear me, to suppose for a moment that 
I Bhall bs permitted hereafter to pursue my Anti Slave¬ 
ry labours in peace. The end of controversy with them j 


equally happy on this topic. As he merged 
from this, he fixed his angry eye upon ipe, and began 
a most bitter, personal assault. 1 was just here going 
on to narrate the language used by Mr. Phillips, but a 
friend has handed me the Liberator, containing what 
purports to be a report of Mr. Phillips’s speech. I give 
it here, premising that it conveys but a slender idea of 
the scene as it actually occurred at Framingham. The 
bitterness of the speech as spoken does not appear ii 
the speech as printed. It is hard to report the words , 
it is harder to report the fiery glanoe and supercilious 
soowl of Wendell Phillips. The reporters have done 
me justioe; I will not, therefore, complain that they 
have softened down the harsher feature* pf Mr. 
Phillip’s speech. Indeed, I take the fact that they have 
omitted to publish certain words of his delivered on 
that occasion as a confession of their utter unworthi- 
ness. “ He [ Douglass ] is the last man I expected 
meet here.” He [ Douglass ] ought not to be here o 
cupying a front seat, after what he had said.” This, 
and more of the same sort, would not look well on paper, 
and perhaps reporters are of the same opinion. This 
sounded like some of the miserable trash of the pro¬ 
slavery papers, that Phillips ought to leave this coun¬ 
try, because he thinks badly of the Constitution. But 
here is the matter as reported for the Liberator : 

“ In conclusion, Mr. Phillips said, that while he vx,..., 
and meant to be, to the great majority on this side of the water 
or the. other, and to any great name that stood high ' '' 

world's esteem, he wished to make an application __ 

principle then and there. He was going to ask their friend, 
Frederick Douglass, to explain tne doubt he had i 
the columns of his paper, upon the integrity of the 

Anti-Slavery Society. And he would say, that w_... 

an explanation to ask of any professed friend, he always 
—id it the first time he met him, and wherever he met 
It had lately been the disposition of their friend Douglas- 
represent, in his paper, the American Anti-Slavery Society 
as seeking to prevent the attendance of Henry 0. Wright, 
Parker Pillsbury, and Stephen S. Foster, at their Anni¬ 
versary in New York City, on account of the odium under 
which these gentlemen rested in the public estimation, with 
respect to their religious views. Ho had never known ' 
hour when he had been anything else but proud to be 
fellow-labourer of these devoted friends of the slave ; 
when he should be of as much service to the slave’s caua 
either of them, and he as worthy of the confidence of 
:at Anti-Slavery public as their lives had proved then. „ 

, he should feel himself in his proper sphere as a labourer 
the Anti-Slavery field. As a member of the Boat' * 

.Managers of the American Society, he felt this charge_ 

personal imputation; and he wished to ask Mr. DouGLass 
" reason he had even to insinuate that the absei 

gentlemen was designed—was a propitiation to a_ 

York mob—was the propitiation to the pro-slavery religion 
? f 0< S l , tl 7 ? T1 >ey ought not to meet there together, if I 
he (Mr. D.) thought he was worthy of that paragraph. He 
asked the question there, because he should be. ashamed to 
go out to an Anti-Slavery gathering elsewhere, and have 
said that he had met Frederick Douglass, and failed to ai 
him what ground he had to make against them so serious 
fatal a charge. 

“ Mr. Douglass, in reply, said.that he should have been 
better plesifed with the question of his friend Phillips, and 
far more ready to answer it, if be hpd stated the precise lan¬ 
guage, or anything near the language, he (Mr. D.) bad used. 
.The remarks thrown out incidentally in respect to that mat- 
had no personal reference to any individual connected 
...«i the American Anti-Slavery Society; nor was the con 
iecture based upon the idea that any action had been takeL 
by anybody to prevent the appearance of .those gentlemen 
at that meeting. As he now remembered the ' 
the remarks alluded to, it was simply a conjecti 

gentlemen had possibly remained away from__ 

Meeting in consequence of tne clamour raised against them 
on the ground of infidelity. He did not admit' the right of 
any individual to summon him on that platform to answer 
questions thus categorically put. He did not come there 
state grievances, or to criticise the action of the American. 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. In his paper, lil 
Mr. Phillips on that platform, he felt at liberty to criticise the 
character of any Anti-Slavery effort or any Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety in existence; and he held his columns free to any c— 
who should think injustice had been done to any party, 
dissented entirely from Mr. Phillips’s position, that he mif 
not entertain an opinion of the shortcomings and mistal 
made by himself (Mr. P.) and, his friends, and yet sit uni. 
his voice and receive instrnction, as he had that day. He felt 
that they were there for another purpose than to discuss the 
relation which he held to the American or the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, and he could not consent to occupy 
their time in such a discussion. If, at another time, he should 
be called upon to show wherein he did not agree with bis 
friends about him, why he had felt some estrangement from 
them, he could do so, and with none of the malice, none of 
the bitterness which had been unjustly—eery unjustly— 


tainly not present in my mind when I wrote that para¬ 
graph ; and why he should be so ready to defend 
himself from imputations never cast upon him, is a 
thing, perhaps, that he can best explain. 

But suppose the -charge to have been preferred 
against him as a member of the “Board” of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, there was nothing in 
such a charge, I contend, at which Mr. Phillips could 
properly take so serious umbrage. Had the Committee I 
even gone so far as to have selected other speakers than 
Messrs. Foster, Pillsbury, and Wright,, leaving them 
out altogether, and had they been charged with this 
omission, in plain terms, that charge would not have 
effected their integrity. Nothing is more common, in 
the action of tbe managers of Societies, than the exer¬ 
cise of such discrimination, in selecting speakers on 
given occasions. It is a prerogative never disclaimed 
by any Society. One man is selected, and another is 
not selected; one, perhaps, because he is judicious and 
argumentative, ia called upon to move this or that re¬ 
solution ; another, perhaps, for the opposite reason, is 
selected to do something else ; and this is all quite 
defensible, for every Society has a right to put its 
“ best foot foremost.” To do so, or to be oharged with 
doing so, is no imputation upon its integrity. Suoh 
action would only be adapting proper means to legil 
mate ends—the practice of a wise discretion—to u 
the favourite maxim of Abby Kelley Foster, it would 
be but giving the “ tools to them that can use them. 

Bat 1 scorn to take shelter under this plea since J 
Phillips is determined to put the worst possible o 
struction upon my words, and to wring from them a 
meaning wholly foreign to their natural import. I will 
meet him upon his own ground, and reply not only to 
his written speech, but to his spoken speech. 

One of the sins alleged against me at Framingham, 
and one deemed of special significance at the time, but 
which is, strangely enough, omitted in the Liberator’s 
report, is this : He (Douglass) had been careful to 
make proclamation that H. C. Wright, Parker Pills- 
bury, Stephen S. Foster, are called infidels. To this I 
reply, I am not at all conscious of having exercised any 
particular care in the matter. I mentioned the circum¬ 
stance, to be sure, but in no unfriendly spirit. The 
thing required no care to proclaim it. From the im¬ 
portance attached by Mr. Phillips to this point, it 
would almost appear that 1 had dragged forth, and 
given notoriety to an obscure fact; and yet, the thing 
Has been a thousand times proclaimed by the gentlemen 
themselves. Indeed these gentlemen seldom make an 
Anti-Slavery speech that they do not mention, this 
charge as being made against them. No, Mr. Phillips, 
this “proclamation” (a large word) was already 
made. 1 only made mention of it; and, probably, car¬ 
ried the information to not a single person that did not 
know it before. Another fault set to my account at 
Framingham, is (and no report is made of it), that I 
neither affirmed nor denied the charge brought against 
these gentlemen. It was said, “ that the time was 
when I would have denied the charge of infidelity 
brought against them ” I admit that thefe was once 
such a time—a time when I would have denied, with 
all proper emphasis, such a charge. That I do not do 
it now is not owing to an unkind or to an unjust dis¬ 
position towards either of the gentlemen named; but il 
is owing to an altered state of the case. These gentle¬ 
men have made progress, and do not stand where they 
once did. If the charge of infidelity, now brought 
against them, were the result of their faithfulness ' 
the slave’s cause —if p hat oharge were purely the i_ 
vention of a pro-slavery-church, and of a dumb-dog 
ministry, conceived and brought forth with the diabo¬ 
lical purpose of giving aid and comfort to the traffickers 
human flesh, without any probable foundation (i 
3e honestly supposed it to bo), I would denount 
tv, as I did then, with the utmost scorn, and indigna¬ 
tion. But I put it to Mr. Phillips with point-blank 
pungency, to say whether he bglieoes this charge to have 
no other foundation than the malice of a pro-slavetry 
church ? He knows, and knows very Well, that other 
than the malice of such a church hag given currency to 
this charge- It is, therefore, asking a little too much 
of me, as an Abolitionist, to defend Messrs. Wright, 
Pillsbury and Foster, from the charge of infidelity. 
Those gentlemen do not themselves ask it. Messrs. 
Pillsbury and Wright would scorn to ask it. They not 
only are disbelievers in the Bible, and scout ils inspi¬ 
ration, but, if there be any meaning in words, they 
glory in such disbelief; and laugh at the absurdity of 
recognising any book as of divine authority. A pretty 
ridiculous figure, indeed, should I cut defending these 
gentlemen from the charge of infidelity! 

I should have to invent a new dictionary, and change 
the meaning of words, to defend these gentlemen from 
the oharge of being infidels! “An infidel (according! 
to Webster) is one who disbelieves the inspiration of\ 
the Scriptures, and the divine origin of Christianity 
Acoording to this definition, and to the plain use o: 
words, these gentlemen are infidels ; and it would have 
been either the utmost folly or the grossest dishonesty 
in me to have pursued the oourse commended by Mr. 
Phillips, and have defended these gentlemen. 

This, indeed, I could have done, and did do, denied 
the right of any man to make the individual opinions of 
these gentlemen a ground of separation from them in 
efforts to give liberty to the enslaved people of this 
country, and (as I understand Mr. Wright and M- 
Pillabury) this is is all they oak. It is certainly 
that they or their friends have any right t# ask. I 
at Framingham, no credit was given me by-Mr. Phil¬ 
lips for doing this. It was not the good .that I did, but 
the good that I omitted to do, which he remembered; 
and that omitted good was the non-denial of the infi¬ 
delity of Messrs. Pillsbury and Wright. 

But to the main question of Mr. Phillips, namely, 
What reason I had to insinuate that the absence c' 
Messrs. Pillsbury. Foster and Wright was designed 
I answer: First, Messrs. Pillsbury, Foster and Wright 
are probably the most unpopular members in “ the \ 
American Anti-Slavery Society.” Second, the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Slavery Society had, for two years, been 
wholly unable to obtain, in the city of New York, a 
which to hold its anniversary; that during 


ascribed 

Having no desire for controversy with any friend of 


. and being anxious that all my strength shall 
be thrown against the enemies of liberty, and the op¬ 
pressors of my people, I promise my readers that I 
mean this to be my last article on this subject.— 
The pressure from without is powerful enough, aud 
hard enough to withstand, without provoking internal 
feuds. But now that the matter is up, I will make clean 
work of it. 

The paragraph upon which Mr. Phillips based his 
remarks at Framingham appeared in my paper three 
months ago. Here it is: 

There was another feature of the meeting which oould 
not fail to be noticed by those accustomed to attend on such 
occasions, namely, the absence of Stephen S. Foster, Parker 
Pillsbury and Henry C. Wright; neither of these champions 
of freedom—men who have stamped their character on the 
Anti-Slavery movement, so that he who runs may read— 
were there. One or all of them should have been on hand. 
Their absence «annot but excite remark. They are the spice 
for they have the 

-—-— w -, ...thout much regard 

to time or place. They should have accompanied the ark on 
itarestoration to its place in New York. 

“ Now, we suspect that.these gentlemen have been induced 
to qbsent themselves on this occasion because their presence 
might give new force to the charge of infidelity, which is 
brought against the Anti-Slavery Society; which charge 13 
operating very unfavourably to its prospects, especially in 
Scotland. If we are righfin this conjecture, we are bound 
to commend their motive, while we must condemn the prin 
ciple upon which they have acted, and the wisdom of thei 
policy. The absence of these gentlemen will not silence the 
cry of infidelity, though their presence might increase it. 
The fact that they stayed away, taken in connection with 
others, is liable to he esteemed a " * 
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All communications for the paper, and letters relating to its 
pecuniary concerns, should be addressed to Sydney 
Howard Gay, New York. 

Donations to the Treasury of the American Anti-Slavery 
ety may be forwarded to Francis Jackson, Trea- 
\ at Boston; or to Sydney Howard Gay, New 


York _ 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


these two years, it held its annual meeting in the 
of Syracuse and Rochester; that at each of these meet 
ings the unpopular gentlemen spoken of were present,. 
and took a conspicuous part, as, indeed, they have.I 
taken suoh part generally, in the meetings of the So- 1 
ciety. The fact that three such persons, so nearly 
allied in opinion and position, should be absent from 
the late annual meeting, is, to say the least, a striking 
coincidence, and might well provoke a remark. Bui 
there is another reason, taken in connection with 
this, which makes the coincidence still more 
markable. Perhaps there never was, certainly 
since the separation in 1840, such an effort made 
by the Executive Committee to present an imposing 
demonstration as at tnis anniversary. Circulars were 
not only sent to a few individuals who were invited *- 
speak on. the occasion, but many were sent out top: 

" a te individuals, urging their especial attendance 
he occasion. It is true I got no especial ciroular (and 
perhaps this helped along the insinuation), but my 
neighbours did. Now, it did seem, when the rank and file 
ire so bountifully supplied with special invitations, all 
e more singular tlrat three such champions (apd they 
much alike) should have been elsewhere than on the 
. 3t > bn an occasion where such special pains had been 
taken to produce every ■*. shot in thPlocker.” But, in 
addition to this, a most unheard-of course was pursued 
to obtain the presence of distinguished persons on that 
-Had any one told me, before that meeting. 


less by my 
1 (for I have 
shrink from 
otherwise) 

be esteemed as jt qonffessmn.of past of'j pressed and enslaved people of the United States. 6 Yet 
I appreciate the wisdom of the Apostolic injunction, 
as muoh as lieth in yon, live 


fences, and an acknowledgment of the justioe of the censures 
heaped upon them; so that both the principle and policy are 
false and mistaken. The Anti-Slavery platform is broad 
enough for the world to stand upon; and we have an interest 
in maintaining its breadth. There is a principle of vital impor¬ 
tance to the slave and to every other victim of injustice in¬ 
volved in the matter. To make the Anti-Slavery platform, 
even for expediency’s sake, too narrow for such men as 
Wright, Foster, and Pillsbury) is not to be endured in 
silence. We don’t say it has been done; but we do say that, 
considering the circumstances; there is reason for the con¬ 
jecture.” 

It will be seen that the foregoing makes no allusion 
to any action of Mr. Phillips in the matter. There is 
no imputation either upon any committee of which he 
is a member. The simple purport of that paragraph 
is, that the persons named in it might have remained 
away from the late anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, because they were obnoxious on ac¬ 
count of their religions opinions. That is all. It is not 
affirmed that they were kept away by any body, or 
that anybody wished to keep them away; but it is 
simply conjectured that they themselves had remained 
away for the reasons supposed. Now, that Mr. Phil¬ 
lips should feel himself personally hit by that para¬ 
graph is a thing not unworthy of notice. He was cer- j 


that any temptation would ever induce “ tile Auieri- 
-■“i Anti-Slavery Society ” to issue special letters in- 
ing New Organizationiats to attend their annual 
meeting, I should have met it with a prompt denial. 
But the fact came out there, at that very meeting, that 
sundry gentlemen, not in sympathy with the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Society, aud who have not acted 
with it for the last dozen years, were especially in¬ 
vited to be present, and to take part in its delibera- 
iions. Distinguished members of what, are termed the 
pro-slavery church were especially invited to attend. 
Even a member of the Executive Committee of that 
most bitterly hated of all Societies, the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (a Society for attending 
whose anniversary I received a polite rebuke from the 
very gentleman to whom I am now replying), was 
especially addressed and invited to be present. 

Now, I confess that all this looks very much like an 
attempt to put “ the best foot foremost,” as I have else¬ 
where said. Let it not be supposed, however, that I 
disapprove of this unusual oatholicity; I only wish it 
”ere a little more usual. 

Well, taking these things together, with what came 
■t at the same meeting, about the probable falling off j 
aid from England and Scotland, growing out of the ‘ 
charge of infidelity against the Society, the thought did 
“ m “ e (and I contend very naturally) that Messrs. Fos- 
. Pillsbury and Wright might have beeu induoed to 
remain away, to screen the Society from the odium of 
their infidel opinions. Here I drop the subject; and 
while I have no desire ever again to recur to it, I wish 
still to have it distinctly understood, 1 
kind friends than by my bitterest enei 
both), that they need never to expect mi 
any legitimate controversy (personal 
growing out of my relations ‘ ' 


peaceably with al 


Senator Sumner.— It argues very little for the 
aracter of the Senate of the United States, that one of th 
very few eminent statesmen and philanthropists who impar 
dignity and weight to its character, should be ostracised bv 
the appointing power. We have no desire to meddle with 
“re peculiar institutions ” of the Simth, and certainly no 
sposition to see the great senators of the free States strip¬ 
ped of the attributes of their office. Such a seal of their un- 
worthiness to be placed on important committees, on the part 
majority of the Senate, it is not warranted by the Consti- 
m; nor will it be much longer sanctioned, if the men pf 
free States be made of the sarae.stuff their forefathers 
3 made of. Under our government, the freedom of opi- 
1 should not he attended with humiliating deprivations 
ss the governing power aims at a despotism, in the name 
__.. majority of the people; and then,of course, it will eagerly 
employ these means to accomplish it* object. The Senate is 
fast losing the dignity which alone makes it tolerable in a 
republic; it its mode of procedure slould ultimately end in 
the concentration of all legislative power in the hands of the 
immediate representatives of the p—-- 1 


Were we the “ vigilant enemies” of Frederick 
Douglass—were our feelings toward him those of 
“unquenchable hate”—were it our purpose to 
“ exert the energies and expend the funds ” of the 
Association we represent to fling at his head, “ the 
head of an appointed victim,” the “ hatohet of fra¬ 
tricidal war”—did we mean to “ pursue, misrepre¬ 
sent, traduce and vilify him, with a bitterness ever 
increasing, and a steadiness and violence only char- 
raoteristio of maliee, deep, broad, lasting, and in its 
worst form ”—in short (not to put altogether too 
agonizing and fine a point upon it), were we, in 
common with all the rest of the Ameriean Anti- 
Slavery Society, its President and Vice-Presidents, 
its Secretaries and its Treasurers, Its Board of 
Managers, its Executive Committee and its lay 
members, both male and , female, the abandoned 
wicked, malicious, unscrupulous, arrogant, extermi¬ 
nating,, negro-hating, and hypocritical conspirators 
which Mr. Douglass represents us to be, we should 
rejoice at the article from his paper to whieh we 
give so large a space in the present number of our 
In one sense, indeed, we are gratified—that 
thereby comes an end, we hope, to a very painful 
controversy, and that Mr. Douglass here acknow¬ 
ledges in terms, and displays in the intensest bitter¬ 
ness of spirit, the enmity to the Anti-Slavery Cause, 
as it is represented by the American Society and its 
friends, that has been alleged against him. But not 
deeming ourselves so full of all uncharitableness 
influenced by the basest motives as he re¬ 
gards us, we can but regret suoh a development of 
character in one whom, for so many years, we ho¬ 
noured and esteemed, and whose power of good for 
an oppressed people we considered hardly second to 
that of any other human creature. The article, 
however, long as it is, we eopy, as well as another for 
not copying whieh he complains of us—as it seems 
to us, unreasonably, as we gave so much of it as 
touched upon the point at issue between us—that 
neither he nor any one else shall ever be able to 
say that we have denied him a hearing, and be¬ 
cause we would rather err on the generous side in 
this matter than even seem to be, in ever so slight 
a degree, less than generous or just. Bear vuith us, 
reader, for this once, and we trust the necessity will 
not again arise thit your ear or our lips shall be 
pained by an allusion to a oirenmstanoe which can 
be productive only of evil to a cause whioh we both 
cherish, but whioh, like everything else human, 
must be subject always to human infirmity aud fool- 
ishness, and simetimes f aerified to human selfish¬ 
ness and vanity. 

Not indeed that we have much to say, or any in¬ 
tention of replying article by article to Mr. Doug¬ 
lass’s indictment, or defence, or whatever title he 
may be pleased to apply to this ef traordinary docu¬ 
ment. The sprawling sportsman, whose gun, though 
aimed at duck or plover, kicks back and knocks 
owner over, is himself the best evidence that his 
shot has been otherwise harmless. The recalcitra- 
of this piece also is, as between Mr. Douglass 
and ourselves, the only direction in whieh it is likely 
to do any damage. Doubtless there are pfeople who 
will hold this article as his sufficient justification, 
but they are of a class whose prejudices preclude the 
possibility of any other than a foregone conclusion, 
and who would have held his total silence as equally 
triumphant. None who thought'him wrong be¬ 
fore will think him right now ; and the few who 
have been waiting for further evidence in the case, 
waiting to hear with patience and without passion, 
and disposed for a righteous judgment, wherever it 
Igbt fall, can hardly fail to read in this‘enor¬ 
mous length ’ of vituperation, the condemnation of 
the man who is so blinded and confused by the vio¬ 
lence of his wrath as to acknowledge the truth of 
the charge against him, and be himself at the pains 
to gather together the evidence that his answer to 
3 altogether idle. Having shown (his, we may be, 
think, dismissed fi'om the further consideration 
of the subject; 

The single point in controversy between Mr. 
Douglass and his old friends is simply this—that he 
had become alienated from and inimical to the Ame¬ 
riean Anti-Slavery Society. It was not that he 
merely differed with a majority or a minority of its 
members upon any subject aside from the question 
of Slavery; nor that he differed with them, or any 
of them, on some question of expediency, or of prin¬ 
ciple connected with the cause, as, for instance, the 
Coistittttional question; for on such questions, on the 
platform and off of it there always has been, is now, 
and always will be, differences among the members 
of the Society; blit it was, we repeat, that he be¬ 
came estranged from, and inimical to, his old friends, 
and exercised, therefore, an influence, so far as he had 
opposition to the movement of which they 
are the life and soul. Now, if this were true, it fol¬ 
lows, that so far as the American Society is identi¬ 
fied with the great oause of Anti-Slavery—and it 
will hardly be denied that that cause has, at least, one 
its great roots in that organization—then hostility 
to the Society ia to a certain degree hostility to the 
oause itself.,. Heroin* was the charge against Frede¬ 
rick Douglass. We wish to make this statement 
very clear and not to be misunderstood. 

Mr. Douglass, or any one else, has a right even to 
cease to be an Abolitionist; has the right to repu¬ 
diate altogether the Anti-Slavery doctrines ; to de¬ 
clare the great principle of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence a rhetorical flourish, the condition of Slave¬ 
ry the most natural for the African race, and the 
most in accordance witji the Divine willthe right, 

3 mean, of course, as a free agent. No sane man 
asserting this right would complain, that it was 
made a charge against him; he would look upon it 
rather as imputed righteousness. 

So Mr. Douglass, or any one else, has the same 
right to repudiate the doctrine of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society; the same right tc reject its philo¬ 
sophy of reform; and the same right to discard the 
fellowship of its members. To do so does not neces¬ 
sarily involve a want of principle, for a man may 
honestly come to the conclusion that a better form of 
Anti-Slavery faithfulness may be found than that 
Society can give him. But the man who adopts this 
course, but, with an indignant denial upon his lips 
that he is doing any suoh thing, betrays his own 
consciousness of base motives, or of secret hostility 
to the cause whieh the Society represents. This 
has been Mr. Douglass’s course, as has been charged 
against him. And what better evidence can we 
have of his motives—nay, what other evidence can 
h@,ve, short of his own confession, of motives 
that are concealed, than the denial whieh he labours 
through twelve oolumns of his paper to make 1 
Had he, six years or six months ago, openly avowed 
his hostility, there would, at least, have been nothing 
equivocal in his position. But it was because he 
secretly hostile, because latterly, he has endea- ’ 
voured to give currency to the most popular, the most 


regret the 7actiourevents P vSch,Tn or odlous > an <l the falsest oharge against us, while, at 

folly, it gives birth to.—Hoboken Gazette. | the same time, he claimed to be in sympathy and 
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fellowship with Abolitionists of the old school, that 
it became necessary to strip him of his disguises and 
proclaim his true position; and this was done almost 
simultaneously in the Liberator, the Freeman and the 
Standard, and by Mr. Phillips, ait Framingham, not 
by a preconoerted understanding, not as an act of 
conspirators, as he absurdly alleges, but without the 
slightest consultation, because men engaged in a 
common cause saw a common danger and took pre¬ 
cautions against it. The occasion of this cannot be 
forgotten. It was when, only a few months sinoe, 
Mr. Douglass joined with the mob of precious pie¬ 
tists of the pro-slavery church, and the self-sacrificing 
patriots of the Cotton-Union, in the hue-and cry of j 
“Infidel!” “Infidel!” raised against men whose 
only crime—ifit be one —against society and against 
religion is a life-long devotion to the cause of the 
slave. It has been well and widely known for 
years that Mr Douglass has been becoming more 
and more alienated from Ins old friends. “ I am,” 
he himself says in the article before us, referring to 
a person who, on her arrival in this country, some 
five or six years ago, avowed her hostility to the old 
organized Abolitionists, and their method of reform, 
and has ever since been consistent in her conduct 
with that avowal— 11 1 am profoundly grateful for 
the eminent services of-that ‘adviser’ in opening 
my eyes to many things connected with my Anti- 
Slavery relations, to which I had before been par¬ 
tially blind.” What can be more conclusive than 
this acknowledgement 1 But this growing hostility 
of his had never till the article just referred to ap¬ 
peared, exhibited itself so openly, and till that exfli- 
bition the utmost forbearance had been extended to¬ 
wards him. 1 Leave him to work in his own way,’ was 
the universal feeling, and would have continued to 
be, had he not openly thrown himself in the path of | 
the American Society, as an obstacle to its progress. 
But when that* was done, the same faithfulness to 
the cause which has, on former occasions, met and 
removed obstacles of far greater weight and conse¬ 
quence than he, commanded a renewal of a painfi 1 
duty, and was obeyed. 

Need we stop to notice, after this statement, the 
loud and angry declaration of Mr. Douglass that 
he has become the object of the 1 hatred’ of his as¬ 
sociates, because h e has ventured to differ from them 
in the interpretation of the Constitution 1 The 
careful reader will observe, that in this very article 
he shows that the avowal of that change of opinion 
on his part was made nearly three years ago ; but 
the “ savage attack ’’ upon him of the “ conspira¬ 
tors” was only made within a little more than as | 
many months. Can it be necessary to add another 
word? 

And here we drop the whole subject. We shall 
not stoop to bandy epithets, or to reply to personali¬ 
ties, or notice insinuations which disgrace rather him 
who makes them than him against whom they 
made. We even grudge thus much Bpace, to 
make clear a point that ought not to need a word 
»of explanation. But lest there should be among 
our readers one person in doubt as to the real ques¬ 
tion at issue, and which Mr. Douglass has striven 
to hide under so many words, it was proper to show, 
as we have endeavoured to do, how simple a matter 
was here really in discussion between us, and how 
unmistakable and clear a duty it devolved'upon the 
friends of the American Society. 
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the result warrant, to continue it permanently. The The Huthinson Family gave the first of a n 
* for the eight months will be $5. Mr. Chase and | series of concerts at the Tabernacle on Thursday eve 


Mr. Sumner of the Senate, and Messrs. Giddings, ing last. It w 


Wade and Be Witt of the House, have issued 
lar commending the enterprise to the patronage of the 
friends of freedom. The establishment at the sea 
Government of a daily Anti-Slavery journal, e 
though its views may be far lesB thorough than 
couid wish, will be an indication of the progress of the 


MR, PALFREY’S LECTURE. 

The Second Lecture in the Course of the New York 
Anti Slavery Society was delivered on Tuesday even¬ 
ing last by Hon. John Gorham Palfrey, of Massa¬ 
chusetts. It was listened to by a large and highly 
intelligent assembly, amoDg whom we noticed some of 
the eminent men of New York, Judges, Clergymen, &c., 
attracted doubtless in part by the reputation 
of the speaker and in part by the interest of the sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Palfrey’s theme Was, The Political Usur¬ 
pations of the Slave Power. The lecture evinced a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, a clear appre¬ 
hension of the manifold evils of Slavery, and a fixed 
and unalterable purpose to wage against it a war of ex¬ 
termination. Upon the duty and importance of moral 
agitation, as the ohief instrumentality by which the 
system is to be overthrown, he spoke with an emphasi 
that corresponded entirely with the convictions thatw. 
have so often and so earnestly expressed. The lecture 
contained some very happy hits on men and parties, 
and abounded in noble sentiments, vigorously as well 
as felicitously expressed. 

The next lecture will be delivered by Hon. Joi 
R. Gidbings. Subject— The Exiles of Georgi, 




ne-hundredth appearance in 


that house! They will sing at the same place ai 
lows: 

101st Night, Wednesday Evening, Jan. 4th. 
102d “ “ “ .. i, th . 

103d “ “ 11 “ 18th. 

We hope they may have full houses. 


TEMPERANCE. 


On t 


We acknowledge that an apology is due our 
readers for devoting so large a space of this week’s 
Standard to the article of ‘ enormous length ’ from 
Frederick Douglass's Paper , but most especially is one 
due to the Liberator and Freeman tha< we copy this 
attack upon them although not a single article of theirs 
in this controversy has ever appeared in our columns. 
“ Eaoh copy all and all oopy each,” says Mr. Douglass, 
and the charge is quite as true as that of a > conspiracy ’ 
between the three papers. We have never oopied from 
either paper, and, with the single exception of one arti¬ 
cle, we believe neither has ever oopied from us, or from 
eaoh other. If the game were worth the cundle, we 
oeuld show that other of Mr. Douglass’s assertions are 
of as much value as that here disproved. 

We shall, however, now oopy, in justice to Mr. Gar¬ 
rison, brief portions ofhis article in the last Liberator 
in reply to Mr. Douglass. They refer to the unworthy 
use which, it will be seen, Mr. Douglass makes of 
mark of Mr. Garrison’s in relation to the coloured 
people, and to the allusion he had made to the bad 
adviser to whom is to he attributed in a great measure 
Mr. Douglass’s alienation from his old friends. They 
are as follows: 

Jaundiced in vision, and inflamed with passion, he 
affects to regard us as the “ disparager ” (!) of ' 
loured race, and artfully endeavours to excite their 
jealousy and opposition by utterly perverting the 
meaning of our language. We said, that “ the Anti- 
Slavery cause, both religiously and politically, has 
transcended the ability of the sufferers from Amerioan 
Slavery and prejudice, as a class, t8 keep pace with it, 
or to perceive what are its demands, or to understand 
the philosophy of its operations”—meaning by this, 
that the cause required religious and political sacri¬ 
fices, which, “ as a class,” they do not yet see, or, see¬ 
ing, are not yet prepared to make, even though they 
are the victims to be delivered—and also meaning that 
what was at first supposed to be local, is now seen to 
have a world-wide bearing, and must be advocated 
upon world-wide principles, irrespective of complex- 
ional differences. There is nothing really or intention¬ 
ally invidious in a statement like this: and yet, how 
does Mr. Douglass treat it ? “ The coloured'men,” he 
says, “ ought to feel profoundly grateful for this mag¬ 
nificent cumpliment to their high moral worth and 
breadth of comprehension, so generously bestowed by 
William Lloyd Garrisoh ! Who will doubt, hereafter, 
the natural inferiority of the negro, when the great 
champion of the negroes’rights thus broadly concedes 
all that is claimed respecting the negro’s inferiority 
by the bitterest despisers of the negro race ”11/ Now, 
it this were blundering stupidity, it might readily be 
pardoned ; but it is unmitigated baseness, and therefore 
inexcusable. 

A word in regard to our allusion to a bad adviser in 
Mr. D.’s printing-office, whom we accused of exerting a 
pernicious influence upon his mind and judgment, and 
“ causing muoh unhappiness in his own household.” 
That last allusion was not meant unkindly, nor intended 
to imply anything immoral; but, though it is strictly 
true, and we could bring a score of unimpeachable wit¬ 
nesses in Rochester to prove it, we regret it was made, 
as it had no relevancy. Our only object in referring 
to that nameless “ adviser ” was to indicate to suoh in¬ 
dividuals as our Chicago correspondent that there had 
been secret causes at work to alienate Mr. Douglass 
from his old.associates, and we felt bound to throw out 
the intimation as a clue to muoh that would be other¬ 
wise inexplicable to those not familiar with the facts in 
the case, Mr. D. says—“ I am profoundly grateful for 
the eminent services of that ‘ adviser,’ in opening my 
eyes (!) to many things connected with my Anti- 
Slavery relations, to which I had before been partially 
blind.” That tells the whole story, and is all we care 
to extort. In what condition his vision now is—and 
whether, in slumbering in the lap of a prejudiced, sec¬ 
tarian Delilah, he has not at last enabled the pro-slavery 
Philistines to ascertain the secret of his strength, cut 
off his looks, and rejoice over his downfall—we leave 
our readers and the uncompromising friends of the 
Anti-Slavery cause to judge. 

In justioe to Mr. Nell, we make an extract also from 
a letter of his, in the last Liberator, in reply to Mr. 
Douglass’s contemptuous allusion to him : 

The last number of Frederick Douglass’s Paper 
contains some editorial references to myself. 

1st. "Mr.Nell (who) goes grumbling about in private 
that he ought to have been successor in the Anti-Slavery 
office in Boston to Henry W. Williams, and complained that 
he, a coloured man, was pushed out of employment to make 
way for Mr. Wallcut,” &c. &c. 

To be brief. This version of the matter is a false one, 
as my friends can bear testimony. 

As to his second charge, that the printed copy of my 
speech at the Boston meeting “was essentially different 
from that made on the occasion,” it would be an easy 
matter to prove it to be also false; but though much 
remains unsaid, I shall content myself with this denial. 

These wrongs should be righted where perpetrated, 
in the columns of Frederick Douglass’s Paper ; but as 
its Editor has ignored all candour and magnanimity 
towards me, the prospect of any change in that respect 


Wrong Track.— Not man -f days 
people of Norfolk, Va., were thrown into a st 
rible excitement by the news of the escape from that 
plaqp of seven “ chattels personal,” who, tired of the 
luxuries of bondage in the Old Dominion, 
posed to have migrated northward. Somebody ventured 
suspect that they went off in the California steamer, 
Star of the West, bound for New York, and forthwith 
the Norfolk papers flamed with indignation at the sup¬ 
posed outrage, the “ daring violation of law,” “.secret 
agents,” &c., &c., and uttered" terrible threats of what 
should be done if their suspicions should prove to be 
well-founded. The Mayor invoked the aid of the light¬ 
ning to convey a message to thp agent of the steamer 
New York, instructing him to board the vessel 
advance of its arrival and to seize the fugitives if they 
could bo found. The agent, whose name is Morgan, re¬ 
lieved the anxiety of the Norfolk people by the prompt 
assurance that he would obey the mandate of their 
Mayor “ with alacrity.” Officer Caphart, the woman- 
ipper of Norfolk (the scoundrel whose agency in the 
Shadrach case, at Boston, will be remembered by our 
readers), was forthwith dispatched to New York, with 
instructions to see the business done up according tc 
rule and to save the Union once more with a great sal¬ 
vation! Well, it seems that the Star of the West was 
boarded “ eight miles below New York,” but after the 
most diligent search the fugitives were not found! 
Caphart went back to Norfolk in a state of fearful dis¬ 
appointment, and the patriotic people of that place are 
now seeking consolation in the suspicion that the fugi¬ 
tives “ got off in some coasting craft bound for tho 
North.” Query : Since the slavqs are so exceedingly 
happy and contented in bondage, why does it not occur 
to the people of Norfolk that those negroes map have 
gone South in order to insure a larger measure of the 
blessings and delights of Slavery ? Why don’t they 
seird Caphart to search for>them in the swamps of Ar¬ 
kansas ? 


is a hopeless 

Daily National Era.—D r. Bailey proposes to issue 
the National Era daily for eight months, as an expe¬ 
riment, to commence on Monday, Jan, 2, and, should, 


Gerrit Smith.— The voice of Gerrit 
Smith has been heard on the floor of Congress. He 
spoke for nearly an hour, on Tuesday last, taking for 
his text the conduct of the Administration in. the mat- 
sr of Martin Koszta. As we shall, doubtless, receive 
full report of the speech within a few days, we do 
ire to occupy any part of the small space at our c 
mand this week with the telegraphic sketch, which 
do no sort of justice to an effort that commanded the 
fixed at tenth,a of the House. 

Mr. Preston, of Ky., replied to Mr. Smith, advocat¬ 
ing Slavery as a humane, politic and Christian institu¬ 
tion, though intimating that God might at some time ir 
the indefinite future, and by some mysterious means, 
abolish it. A dispatch to the Tribune says : 

The speech of Gerrit Smith was eloquent and impres¬ 
sive. He was interrupted once, but the Chairman, Mr. 
Orr, directed Mr. Smith to proceed. He spoke nearly 
an hour and the members were attentive. He fully 
su taiued his reputation. The reply of Preston was 
respectful. 

Another dispatch to the Bame paper says : 

G errit Smith’s speeoh, one says, was grand, imposing, 
brilliant; another that it was able, dignified, and 
olothed with rich eloquence and solemnity of manner 
which impressed the House; another that it was elo¬ 
quent but unargumentative, captivating but unsound ; 
another, that his voice was good, manner graceful, and 
winning, but in ability was not equal to expectations. 
Smith’s onslaught upon the Administration was rather 
gratifying to the “ Union Democrats,” but grieves the 
“ Hards ” Preston’s reply is generally pronounced 
able, felioitous and telling. His bearing was lefty and 
genteel Profound attention •> -“- 


The Temperance (Maine Law) party in Rhode 
Island, having been cheated heretofore by the managers 
of the old parties, have entered the field, ahead of those 
parties, with a clean ticket of their own for State 
officers, as follows: For Governor, Wm. W. Hoppin, of 
Providence ; for Lieutenant Governor, Sohuyler Fisher, 
of Exeter; for Secretary of State, Samuel S. Mallory, 
of Smitbfield; for Attorney-General, Jno. P. Knowles! 
of Providence; for General Treasurer, Benj Mumford, 
of Newport. The Whig and Democratic wire pullers 
" t a little disconcerted by this movement. 

■The Grand Jury of Allegheny County, Pa., at 
their recent session, respectfully set forth “ that for 
the last five years we have been engaged in the capa¬ 
city of the grand inquest, sitting in and for the County 
of Allegheny ; that during that time we found upward 
of quo, hundred and fifty true bills of indictment, and 
at the very lowest calculation four-fifths of this number 
are the results, either direotly or indirectly, of the use 
of intoxicating liquors, thereby creating an enormous 
expense to be paid out of the public treasury, which 
must be replenished by imposing additional taxation 
upon the industrious portion of the community, and at 
the same time this unholy traffic is producing poverty, 
wretchedness, crime and degradation that has a most 
ruinous and unhappy effect upon the public welfare.” 

-The Indiana Free Democrat, of the 1st inst., 

says : 

We understand the Supreme Court of this State, now 
“"™ fMs city, made a decision, on Tuesday 


cial legislation. The effect of this decision, „„ 
will be to cause all fines heretofore imposed for the 
nolations of the present law to be remitted, and it al- 


thlt r M? H T 7 ndn T 0f 7 yieWS - We are glad I de8ire> if they had the “ ecessar y Whereas the 

ihese^re 7 7 7 *“ ^ hear *' Slave is he,d down by chains in the brutish condition 

these aie times that put all men, clergymen as well as in which he was born, and, though gifted with the 
others, to severe tests. genius of Milton or Newton, condemned to be mute and 

Mr. Soule, American Minister at Madrid, is inglorious alUhis days, on the soil upon which he was 
regarded as the representative, par excellence, of the born. The “ white slaves ” had not to escape to another 
Jnllibusters, sometimes called ** Young America.” He country, at the risk of being retaken under the Com- 
took with him a son, who, if accounts are true, is a promises of the Constitution and upon the Balitmore 
genuine “ chip of the old block.” The youngster, as Platform, in’, order to have a chanoe to improve their 
the story goes, was walking lately with a Mrs. Perry | condition. w.a — *i-<- — ■ 

through the saloons of the French ambassador 
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session, ___ 

last, declaring the present liquor law of this State” un¬ 
constitutional, on the ground of its being an act of spe- 

“* •*—*-*-- —. p re9ume> 


lows anybody and everybody to engage in selling liquor 
in future, without let or hindrance. This decision may 
be sound law, but the heart stands appalled in contem¬ 
plation of the flood of intemperance that is to be Jet 
loose upon our State for the next/year, by its operation. 
The result of this law shows the folly and uselessness 
of half-way legislation ; and we hope the people may be 
aroused, in view of its impotency, to go in for some¬ 
thing stronger and more efficient, that shall extirpate 
the infernal traffic, root and branch. We want the 
Maine law, and we are very much mistaken if this is 
not to be the leading issue of our next State eleotion. 
things have been tending that way for some time past 
and this deoision will, no doubt, hasten that “ consum¬ 
mation so devoutly to be wished.” Let the friends ol 
1 temperance gird on the armour for the fight. 

POLITICS. 

Hangman Foote,’ having broken -down in the 
Union-saving business, has retired to private life, 
leaving behind him a touching farewell address to the 
people of Mississippi! This sort of repudiation 
great improvement on that which the Mississippians 
have practiced hitherto. 

It is said by the “ knowing ones ” at Washington 
lat some of the President’s nominations will be vetoed 
by the Senate—among them that of Collector of this 
port. The bitterness of the Union newspaper toward 
some of the Senators who prevented the election of its 
editor as printer of the body (electing in his stead 
Beverly Tucker, % Virginia ‘ Hard ’) has exasperated 
them. 




;h speakers. 


GEORGE THOMPSON IN THE FIELD. 

In a' letter just received from this eloquent friend of 
the Anti Slavery oause, dated at Manchester, he says. 
Well, I am again in the Anti-Slavery harness. I 
have attended a great Anti-Slavery meeting here, to 
inaugurate the Manchester Anti-Slavery Union; have 
talked two hours to an Anti-Slavery Tea Party; 
announced for Anti-Slavery meetings throughout this 
County (Lancashire), and have just had the Friends’ 
meeting-house here, the largest in the kingdom, placed 
my disposal for a course of lectures. After my cam¬ 
paign-in the North of England, I shall visit Scotland, 
and seek to revive the slumbering spirit of that king- 
once a very favourite field of mine. God grant 
itrength and ability to render some service to the 
e in which you and my other dear friends in the 
United States are labouring. You shall be kept ad¬ 
vised- of my 'doings. If you would accept a letter from 
mo now and then, upon the progress of the Movement 
l this side, I would try to send you something. 

“ In my forthcoming address, I shall talk a good deal 
about the development of the agricultural riches of | 
British India, as one of the means of reaching the Slavery 
of the United Slates. This is a phase of the question 
which has peculiar attractions for the people of this 
District. We have in England many British I^dia 
Reformers who, however, ea,re hut little for the Anti- 
Slaveay bearings of the subject. We have at the same 
an Anti-Slavery party, who would not do much 
for India if they could not at 'the same time gratify 
Abolition "feelings. My objeot will be to enlist 
both these parties. 

I shall live and labour in the hope of some day 
standing shoulder to Shoulder with you once more on 
the shores of America. In the meantime I will see 
what I oan do to help you here.” 

are exceedingly gratified by the information 
conveyed in this letter ; and we know that the Aboli¬ 
tionists on this side of the water will also be glad to 
learn that the great abilities of Mr. Thompson as a lec¬ 
turer are to be exerted in behalf of the Anti-Slavery 
se. He may rest assured that letters from him to 
Standard, conveying intelligence of his movements 
and of the aetion ef the Anti-Slavery party generally 
Great Britain, will at any time be more than wel¬ 
come. We also live and labour in the hope that he may 
some day stand once more on the shores of the New 
World, shoulder to shoulder with his American friends, 
sharing with them the perils and the pleasures of the 
great conflict with Despotism and Slavery. 

Rev. John Pierpont will, on Monday evening 
ixt, in the Tabernacle, deliver his new Poem-Leoture 
-The Golden Calf, his worshippers and their 
sacrifices. The Hutchinson Family will be present 
the occasion and sing some of their popular songs. 
We need not assure eur readers that they will miss a 
rare treat if they stay away. 


-The Free Democratic party in Connecticut re¬ 
cently held their State Convention, at Hartford, and 
nominated the following candidates for State offices: 
For Governor, John Hooker, Hartford; Lieutenant 
Governor, Wm. Alexander, Killingly; Secretary of! 
State, David Lyman, Middletown ; Treasurer, Amos 
Townsend, Jr., New Haven; Controller, Rollin R. 
Beecher, Winstead. The Hartford Republican states 
that the ticket, is regarded “ as one of the strongest 
that could have been nominated.” Ic.habod Codding 
(whose connection with the oause from 1885 to 1840 
will be remembered by many) has been employed to 
lecuture in the State during the winter. In the time 
of New Organization he was prominent among thos 
who set up the cry of “ women’s rights ” to break dowL 
the old Anti-Slavery Societies We learn that his 
views in respect to the matters then in controversy 
entirely changed, and we hope he may give evidence 
that the transformation is genuine by doing justice to 
that noble woman, Abby Kelly Foster, in respect 
whom he once used language unbecoming a gentleman 
and a Christian—language which had the effect to stir 
up against her all the elements of mobooracy in a^BUblic 
assembly, and to deepen the hostility of those who were 
seeking to drive her from the lecturing field. Mr. C. 
is an able lecturer, and we make this allusion to the 
past, not to impair his usefulness,'but in the hope that 
he may embrace the first opportunity to make the 
amende honourable to the woman whose ie olings he so 
deeply wounded. 

-The Free-Soilers of Vermont are involved in a 

quarrel which bids fair to result in a permanent divi- 
of the party. The quarrel grew out of the efforts 
made to elect a U. S. Senator at the last session of the 
Legislature. The Free Soilers held the balance of| 
power, and both the old parties made overtures to them 
for aid in electing their respective candidates for Co¬ 
upon the condition, express or implied, that a 
Free Soil U. S. Senator should be chosen. Most of the 
Free Soil leaders favoured a coalition with the Old Line 
Democracy, and they carried with them a majority of 
the party in the Legislature. The Hanker candidate 
for Governor was elected by Free Soil votes ; but when" 
the time came for eleoting a Senator, the pro-slavery 
Democrats refused to reciprocate the favours of the 
Free Democracy. Ballot after ballot was had, but the 
Legislature adjourned without making an election. A 
portion of the Free Soilers were, from the first, in 
favour of a coalition with the Whigs, believing that the 
chance of securing a Free Soil Senator was better on 
that side than on the other; and when the coalition 
with the Democrats broke down, this portion of the 
party charged some of the leaders with betraying its 
interests for the promotion of their own private ends. 
The oonsequenee is a feud' which is not likely to be 
hushed. In Orange County, the Free Soilers, in 
open Convention, resolved that those who by their votes 
qected John S. Robinson Governor, and Jefferson P. 
Kidder Lieut. Governor, of Vermont, should be held in 
utter detestation by all true friends of freedom. In 
Washington County, they declared that those members 
of the Legislature who had given their support to a pro- 
Slavery and drunken party were traitors, and could not 
be safely allowed on board the ship Freedom. A new 
paper, representing the opinions of this portion of the 
party, and called the Liberty Standard, has been 
started at the Capital. 


Madrid, when he chanced to overhear a Spanish Duke 
make some contemptuous comment on the style of the 
lady’s dress. Young Mr. Soule turned round on the 
Duke of Alba, and « clinched ” the nobleman in a man- 
that would have delighted the heart of Yankee 
Sullivan, or any of the “ fancy.” With some trouble 
the parties were separated, but the junior Mr. Soule 
seat a challenge to the Duke, to which, by last advices, 
that pacific hidalgo had returned no answer. 

-The moral power of the Anti-Slavery movement I 

is seen in the efforts recently made in some quarters, I 
by slaveholders, to mitigate some of the harsher fea- ! 
tures of Slavery. For example, the following bill, in 
relation to the sale and division of slave mothers from 
their children, is now before the Legislature of Georgia 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re¬ 
presentatives of the State of Georgia, in General 
Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, that the children not exceeding five years 
of age, of any woman slave, and such woman slave, shall 
not be separately sold, or exposed to sale under execu¬ 
tion or other legal process, order or decree, or at aoy 
sale made by an exeoutor, administrator, guardian or 
other trustee, but shall be placed together, in one of 
the parts into which the estate to which they belong is 
to be divided, unless such division cannot in any wise 
be effected without suoh separation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that by consent of the ordinary, slaves, living 
in a different county from a deceased owner, may be 
sold in the county in which said slaves may reside, upon 
application being made for such purpose. 

Sec 3 And be it further enacted, that all laws and 
parts of laws militating against this act, be and the 
ire hereby repealed. 

-The London Evangelical Allianoe are talking of 
sending a deputation to visit the Christian (!) slave¬ 
holders of the United States. The Wesleyan comments 
as follows 

A singular mission indeed. The search for Sir John 
h ranklin is more promising of success. For there is 
but one Sir John, and he oan be easily identified. But 
here there are so many claiming to be of that stamp, 
and their marks so duW6us that our British friends 
would have a job more delicate and difficult than the 
awarding of prizes at the world’s fair. 

However, let them come. Their notions of Christian¬ 
ity will become wonderfully expanded here, or else 
their opinions of the congruity of Slavery with Chris¬ 
tianity will be muoh rectified and purified too. Their 
visit will moreover demonstrate one of two things. 
Either that actual contact with Slavery is too powerful 
for British Anti-Slavery, or that an evangelical alli¬ 
ance between the two countries can never be main¬ 
tained with the national or popular and widely ex¬ 
tended churches of this Slavery-cursed land. 

If it should result in keeping in communion the re¬ 
formatory Christians of both lauds, we would be spe¬ 
cially rejoiced. But the day has not yet dawned that 
is to witness that union. Nor are the delegates of an 
alliance of the aristocratic churches of Britain the men 
for that task. Their ooming and progress, however, 

“ matters of considerable importance. 

NE W PUBLIC A TIONS. 

HAPPY NIGHTS AT HAZEL NOOK; OR COTTAGE 
STORIES. By Harriet Farley. Boston: Dayton & 
Wantworh. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. pp. 256. 
Good books for children are treasures 


enough to have a very~ba"d”memory which I “£se7^ 

everything (as I believe I have said for- 13 thna divided: saints, 8,639; elders, 689- Meh priests 
'560; seventies, 1,572; children, 6,207. In aditiofto Ee 
there are 9 apostles, all located in Great Salt Lake City 55 
bishops, 254 priests, 95 deacons, and 208 teachers. During 
the year subsequent to the 6th of October, 1852,18 of the 
^n» t8 f h ?R b M n « xcomI ?enicated. One hundred and thirty- 
nine of the Mormon priests and elders are on missionary ex- 


MUCH IN LITTLE. 


Rev. W. H. Channing has gone to Washington 
preach four Sabbaths in the Unitarian Church. The 
Christian Inquirer says : “ The peculiar views of Mr. 
Channing are well understood by the members of the 
Unitarian Society at Washington, and, in inviting him 
to preach to them, entire freedom has been especially 
granted to speak on subjects sometimes proscribed in 
the pulpit. This invitation to Mr. Channing is full of 
significance. It is one of the signs of the times. The 
Society at Washington will now have an opportunity 
of hearing an able, earnest and sincere Christian re¬ 
former.” 

-The Rhode Island Freeman states that the Rev. 
Mr. Hedge, Unitarian minister, of Providence, recently 
preached a discourse, in whioh he took strong ground 
against all reforms and reformers that do not live and 
and have their being in the Church! Mr. Hedge 
lever, we believe, taken any active part either in 
Temperance or Anti-Slavery. The position of his own 
Church, on these and similar questions, is not, accord¬ 
ing to the Freeman, such as is calculated to convince 


any time, 

and especially at this season, when par on is and others 
in search of them for presents. To write such 
books requires an order of talent that is all too rare, 
t least, that is too rarely devoted to that depart- 
of literary labour. There is, to be sure, no lack 
of juvenile books, but too many of them are laoking in 
of the high qualities which should enter into such 
comjlbsitions. A hasty glance at the pages of Miss 
Farley has convinced us that the high encomiums passed 
upon her book by persons in whose judgment we are 
accustomed to confide have done it no more than simple 
justioe. Here are stories of German Life, Floral Alle¬ 
gories, Oriental Tales, New England Superstitions, 
Highland Legends, ka.. with pretty pictures to match, 
uiie who can write books as good as this ought ti 
ample employment and remuneration. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


N UMMAfl Y. 


Liberia. We understand that several applications __ 

made within a few days to the officers of the Missouri Colo¬ 
nization Society, for aid in being transported to the Colony 
,,+ ’ Liberia.— St. Louis Republican, 2 Sth ult. 

An Intense Native American.— The most decided 
ease of Nativeism we have recently known, is that of a per 
son who was asked to attend the Pilgrim Ball at Plymouth, 
on the 22d instant. He replied that “ he was not going forty 
miles to attend a celebration in honour of the arrival of a 
parcel of foreigners.” 

A Preventive of Yellow Fever.— A corre- 
ondent of the Freeman’s (Catholic) Journal, writing from 
>bile, alluding to the yellow fever, says: “ An involuntary 
—ado W came over me, but I remembered a miraculous medal 
about me, that I had worn through many long years, and in 
any hours of danger and darkness. The dread, therefc 
is hut momentary.” 

Minesota Weather.— Winter, after a few days 
ssle with “ Indian Sommer,” has at last conquered and 
w “ reigns monarch of all he Surveys.” To-day (Wednes¬ 
day, November 30) the ground is covered with a slight fall 
" f and the air is keen and biting, There is considera- 

-1 the river, and we think we can safely say " ' 

vigatiou is closed.— St. Paul Pioneer. 

Sentence for Having Three Wives. —In the 
micipal Court this morning, Isaac Holland, coloured bar- 
r, on the charge of having three wives, was sentenced to 
nine mouths in the House of Correction. One of the wives 
of Holland is in Philadelphia with two or three of their chil¬ 
dren. The last wife was a white Dish woman.— Boston 
Traveller, Dec. 15. 

A Ladies Paper.— The first number of a new pa¬ 
per, edited by Ella Wentworth, has been published in Cincin¬ 
nati. It is to be under the exclusive control of females. An 
office is to be opened, furnished with carpet, piano, a library, 
&c., for the benefit of the operatives during their intervals of 
rest. All the composing work is to be done by females, who 
will labour eight hours each day, and receive one dollar a day 


Prom our Boston Correspondent 
NO. CXXXVII. 

The Argument. — The Correspondent explaineth his 
silence— Where he went and why—His opinions on 
brass—How he was evilly entreated by the Corre¬ 
sponding Editor—He compareth himself favourably 
with Miss Bremer—Of his visit to New York—He 
exalteth the Crystal Palace—He describeth the visit 
■of the Ragged Schools—He compareth their estate 
with that of the Slaves—Hpfindeth that he preacheth 
and suddenly desisteth—He rejoiceth in the justice 
done by Miss Bremer to the Corresponding Editor 

— That person's opinion of her powers as a Writer ... ____ 

of Fiction—Truth stranger than Fiction—The City °f Liberia.— St. Louis Republican, 2Sf/i ult. 
Election—The Maine Law in a Law abiding City 

— The Alder manic Consuls—The Bazaar and its 
Prospects—The Correspondent speculateth as to the 
dispositions of the Clerk of the Weather—And con- 
eludeth — Sfc. &cc. Sfc. 

Boston, Deo. 20, 1853. 

It Is three or four weeks since I last communicated 
with your readers. My only excuse for this neglect of | 
their improvement ie that I went on to the Decade 
Meeting at Philadelphia, chiefly with an eye to the 
edification whioh I could draw therefrom for their 
gratification. I had made copious notes of various 
matters of importance to be put upon permanent record 
be engraved upon brass (of which material our 
enemies affirm we are never likely to fall short), and 
upon your pages, whioh are cere perennius, more 
luring even than the. brass of which they are the 
tablets. But, te my utter astonishmeut and confusion, 

I found that your Corresponding Editor (who was of the 
party) had been beforehand with me, and had worked 
up into an editorial the very materials which I had 
destined for an Epistle This liberty, another added 
the multitude for which, as you know, I have to 
thank that officious individual, completely put me into 
vocative oase, and so compelled me to do what Mr. 

Jedediah Cleesbotham deelareth to be an absurdity in 
Grammar, viz , to decline the artiole, on the subsequent 
week. For, as I do not possess the easy assurance of 
Miss Bremer, whioh -would enable me to fill up my 
allowance of your space with sketches of .the kind 
friends who entertained me in their homes in the City 
of Brotherly Love, I really had nothing to say that had 
not been forestalled as aforesaid. And though I spent 
nearly a week in your Babylon on my return, my ad¬ 
ventures there were chiefly of a private character, and, 
though edifying and profitable, were not of a nature to 
be put upon the page of History. 

I spent the chief o‘f every day, to be sure, at the 
Crystal Palace aud had daily increasing satisfaction 
from my visits. It is, certainly, a splendid Museum of 
specimens of human skill from the humblest kitchen 
utensil to the highest works of art. All who have not' 
visited it, and can, should make their winter and spring 
arrangements with an eye to this beautiful Repository 
of beautiful and useful things. The orowd, especially 
on Saturday, which is a half-price day, vtna a good 
thing to see. From the Gallery, particularly after the 
gas is lighted, the moving panorama of humanity is as 
well worth seeing as auything they came to look at. I 
happened tube there on a day when the children of the 
Five Points Ragged Schools came to see the Show. And 
they were, surely, the most interesting sight in it. All 
decently clothed and perfectly well-behaved, entirely 
obedient to their tqaohers, appearing to be as intelli¬ 
gent and orderly as the children of any average public 
school, and yet all of them just rescued from the very 
lowest abyss of poverty and wretchedness. I could not 
help thinking, as I saw them, of the gulf whioh sepa¬ 
rates the most wretched of the white poor from the 
best-off of the Slaves. It is likely that these poor 
children had suffered as great, probably greater, suf¬ 
ferings from cold and hunger than any of the slaves, but 
yet there was a way of escape for them. A friendly 
hand could be stretched out to lift them out of their 
degradation and to put them in the way to acquire 
knowledge, wealth, power, all the objects of human 


their first estate was, and resulting 
as it did from bad laws and evil institutions and cus¬ 
toms, still, the whole civil polity of the State in whioh 
they lived was not contrived with a devilish ingenuity 
to keep them ignorant, poor and wretched. But, bless 
my soul, I believe I’m going to preach ! 

By the way, speaking of Miss Bremer and your Cor¬ 
responding Editor, I am happy to say that she admin¬ 
isters some portion of the justice due to that individual 
in the account she gives of a speech be made, one night, 
in Faneuil Hall. I was present at the time, and, though 
unfortunate enough to hr * ’ ' - - - 

remembers everything (as I believe I have said for- 
merly), I have not the slightest.recollection of the 
cumstances which she details and the sayings which 
she records. Your CoUaborateur himself affirms (as I 
have heard say) that, if the passage in question is a 
fair specimen of her book jin general, it must be the 
most successful Work of Fiotion she ever attempted. 
Indeed, he declares that there is but one true thing in 
the whole statement, as far as it relates to him, and 
that is where she describes him as “a young man.” 
Nobody, I apprehend, will gainsay that. 

On my return to this City, I found it torn with con- 
tending factions, as to who was to be the Head of its 
affairs for the next year. Mr. Seaver, the present 
Mayor, was the Candidate of the Whigs, and also of the 
Anti-Liquor Law men. This plaguy law has been a 
thorn in the sides of our Whig friends. It having been 
demonstrated by^the late Marshal Tukey that Boston 
is a Law-abiding City, and the proposition having been 
strengthened by the Chain he put round the Court¬ 
house, indorsed by Fifteen Hundred volunteering mer¬ 
chants, confirmed by the assent bowed by the Supreme 
Bench to the Marshal’s Chain of Reasoning, and 
crowned by tBe flogging (I mean “ the usual correo- 
tion”) bestowed upon Tom Sims, in the jail at Savan¬ 
nah, for his attempt to shake the foundations of our 
Glorious Union—I say, Boston having been thus proved 
to be a Law-abiding City, it seemed rather hard that s 
Law of'the State could not be carried into effect. Of 
course, to execute the Anti-Liquor Law is •* an Unplea¬ 
sant Duty.” So it was to execute the Fugitive Slave 
Law. And yet a force could be found sufficient to catch 
and hold that arch-traitor Tom Sims, as aforesaid, and 
this although it was necessary to break the laws of the 
State and the By-laws of the City, in order to abide by 
the laws of the United States. Strange as it may ap¬ 
pear, the same zeal was not put forth in behalf of the 
Maine Law, after it had been enacted, that had been 
crowned by suoh glorious success in the matter of Sims. 
Suoh is the vast practic il difference between Rum and 
Niggers. Still, there' were people enough to make a 
demonstration against the City Government, aud Mr. 
Seaver was defeated by near two thousand votes. This 
rather a drawback upon the satisfactions of our dear 
friends the Whigs, who are jiist about entering into 
their political vineyard, or rather securing the foothold 
they had accidentally got there, last year. Only two 
Aldermen were elected, so that, should there be no 
further elections, we shall he governed, as old Rome 
, by two magistrates. And as one is a Whig and 
a Democrat, we may be the victims of a fearful 
anarchy. I will keep you advised of the progress of 
this momentous passage cf history. 

I have just come from the Horticultural Hall, whioh 
getting in readiness for the Anti-Si. very Bazaar, 
whioh opens to-morrerw. From the glance at the i 
tents of the foreign boxes which I got, as they v 
opened, I should judge that the Bazaar will be as 
me as has ever been held here. The Managers 
good Spirits, and warmly hope for a more sucoessful 
result even than usual. I trust that the weather will 
conduct itself as well as it has done for 
three or four weeks past. But this is rather too muoh 
expeet*A8»,I am aorry to say, the Clerk of the Weather 
has shown himself in past years either positively; pro- 
slavery or, at least, opposed on principle to this mode 
of raising money for tue Cause. Still, wq will hope 
that he may have been modified in his opinions by the 
Change which has been going 
any rate, discouraged from farther opposition in this 
kind by the slight injury whioh his ill-oouditions have 
done us, heretofore. On this point, as on the last, I 
will report further in my next Letter. 


great peninsula, where the publishing of a book is no everv 
day affair ? What, indeed, but a volume m Spanish, entiUe J 
t t T ‘° l0m Uncle Tom ’ s CabL” And verily 

a T oorresl)onae,lt of the Journal of Com- 
ThsrtZr lt Tvw Ja . ne ! r0 —where Slavery is of so 7 dark a 
7)77-, * * hat ex !? tln » in the United States is freedom 
ul comparison—the book has been suppressed by this 
in tffirt city also. mean9 to work “ “terest and desire for it 

vetttn°v K t n 0 h T F ° R Kidnappers.—D etroit, Michigan, is 
slaveholders ^n^aM*Thursday^hey Stored'one'^of^the 
7 h es7 fugitive 

wno got news before they entered and gave them leg bail 
over kr&nZ)L eaping T* ? “.back window and crCd 
over into Canada, upon which soil no slave can breathe Tt 
a tadto? by T r brethren in Detroit that there is 

a tra uor among them who pointed the slavehnntere to the 

and kee P fr™ 

p opuLATi°N of Utah Territory. — From the 
minutes of the Mormon General Conference, which w, ' ‘ 
in Great Salt Lake City on the 6th of October last, ? 


peditions in other parts and in foreign countries.” 

A Bloody Riot took place among the labourers 
on the Central Railroad, at Lasalle, on the 15th instant, grow- 
a reduction of their wages. About 2 o’clock an 

. ’ ” ‘ ’ i party of Irish- 

^^'J'ards Story’s office was attacked and pillagedfamfStory! 


for their 

Runaway Negroes. —Eleven negroes, six belong¬ 
ing to Albert G. Johnson, one to John T. Reed, one to Rufus 
Mathews, one to J. K. Taylor, one to Caleb Taylor, and one 
to Mrs. Hopkins, all of Marion County, made their escape on 
Saturday evening last, in one party. They crossed the river 
at Quincy, at twelve o’clock, and reached Mendon, twelve 
“iles distant, before morning—of course assisted by the Abo- 

ionists in all their movements.—Si. Louis Hep. 1th inst. 

New Jersey Franklinite.— A test recently made 
of the strength of this remarkable Iron, by Alger, of Boston, 
showed it capable of bearing about 60,000 lbs. weight to nine- 
sixteenths of an inch of the iron. At this rate it would bear 
200,060 lbs. to the inch. Reduced to its greatest possi- 
;ensity, whioh would be the just mode of testing its 
erne strength it would probably hear 250,000 to the inch, 
re is no other iron in the world that comes near this in 
strength. 

The slave Lewis, who left the Commissioner’s 
Court at Cincinnati so unceremoniously, was hid in the base¬ 
ment of a Church in that city for four days, and afterwards 
dressed in female apparel, and taken into the country, by a 
Presbyterian clergyman and his wife, in a private carriage. 
After being secreted for some weeks longer, he had some 
chemical preparations applied to his face, which entirely 
concealed the true colour, and in this way was safely for¬ 
warded over the underground road. 

Fatal Railroad Accident. —A railroad accident 
of a peculiarly painful nature happened at Whitehall on the 
3d inst. As the train was crossing the bridge near Ithat vil¬ 
lage, the engine and tender were thrown off, from soth e cause, 
and the legs of the engineer caught between the two in such 
a way that he could not be extricated. The fire from the 
engine was scattered over him, and in his agony he begged 
for some one to kill him. No one being willing to relieve 
him in that way, and every other attempt to release him 
having failed, he took a knife and cut off his own leg at the 
knee joint. The terrible operation was too severe to be en¬ 
dured, and he died in about ten minutes.— Brattlebori >’ (FI.) 
Eagle. 

Death of Slaves by Cholera in Cuba.— The loss 
of the*“ slaves ” to the estates by cholera, has be en most 
disastrous. Some estates, I learn, have lost more thair th-ree- 
■f sir people; and very maiw more than baffi. This 

:ut will, however, but afford a . 


altercation arose between Albert Story, and a 

men, during which one of the latter w;-- -* 

a fterwards Story’s office was attacked an 
rho had concealed himself in a barn, was'found, and brutaifv 
lurdered, his head aud body being horribly mangled. Mrs. 
Story was also fired at, but escaped. 6 

It is reported that Mr. Story’s foreman on the other side o 
ie river, has shot nine labourers. 

The Sheriff of Lasalle County was speedily on the spot.and 
ter some resistance, daring which an Irishman was shot 
:ad, and two wounded, thirty of the rioters were taken, 
the ringleader of the rioters escaped, but measures have been 
taken for his apprehension. 

4- Proof of the Brutalizing Influence of 

.--.AVERT.—We are compelled to chronicle the circumstance 
of a very disgraceful, yet sad scene, that occnrred in one of 
the principal streets of our town, on last Saturday night A 
negro man, the property of Mr. John Ash, in passing down 
3et, on uis return home, was violently assaulted by several 
young men, residents of our place, with stones and other 
implements of mischief. After being pursued some distance 
without making any defence, the black man. driven to despe¬ 
ration from the repeated injuries he had received, suddenly 
halted, and picking up a stone, threw it at one of his assail¬ 
ants with such force as to cause death in a few minutes. 

So has ended the mortal career of John Winter Bowers, 
who has been reared in our midst—and has had the advan¬ 
tage of good moral instruction—the example of kind and 
pious relations and friends, hut unfortunately for the baneful 
influences of vicious [institutions] associations he has been 
hurried to his long horn Williamsport Banner. 

Territorial Extent of the United States.— 
^ 01 ' ( J ill 8‘ to statement given in the-Census Report for 
mfles the temtory of the Unifced St ates Is 3,230,572 square 
Mr. Da Bow remarks upon the foregoing table, that “ tha 
territorial extent of the Republic is nearly ten times as large 
as that of Great Britain and France combined; three times as 
large as France, Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark together; one and 
one-half times as large as the Russian Empire in Europe; one- 
sixth less than the area covered by the fifty-nine or sixty Em¬ 
pires, States, and Republics of Europe; of equal extent with 
the Roman Empire, or that of Alexander, neither of which 
is said to have exceeded 3,000,000 square miles. 

The area of all the States of Europe is given as 3,684,832 
square miles. The areas of the different countries on this 
continent are given as follows: United States, by detailed 
estimate, 3,306,865 square miles; British America, 3,050,398 : 
Mexican, 1,008,831; Central America, 203,551; Russian Ame- 
"ca, 304,000; Danish America (Greenland), 380,000. Total 
ea of North America, 8,373,648. 

Uncle Tom Defended in Kentucky.— The fol¬ 
lowing front the Newport (Ky) News would seem to indi- 
—te that the drama of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” is destined to 
-’k its way quite successfully Southward, in the wake of 
Mrs. Stowe’s book: 

“ No drama was ever performed in Cincinnati which ere- 
created so much talk in every circle, as this of * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ It was put on the stage under no very favourable 
with the appurtenances sufficiently per- 

--er purpose. The main attraction is in the 

speeches of the characters, and particularly in Eva. The 
little girl personating that character is not six years of age, 
and yet so correctly performs the part, that the audience is 
completely surprised and astonished. She receives the most 
rapturous applause>while exciting the purest emotions of the 
human heart. This drama is calculated to do a great moral 
work; and as it contains nothing offensive to the most re - 
fine ! ear, we suppose that the audience will continue to be, 
have thus far been, made np from the refined circles. 

oner will find in it anything harmonious 
such auditors we expect seldom to find 


No hard hearted si 
with his tastes, ant 
at the Melodeou.” 

A New Striped Pig.—T he following description 
of a new “ striped pig ” arrangement ia gwen by the Detroit 
Tribune. It shows the shifts to whioh the rumaellers of 
Michigan are driven by the Prohibitory law now working so 
well, generally, in that State: 

“ A party of three young men went from this city for a ride 
into the country a few days since. They stopped at a hotel 
in Dearborn, and asked for a little of the 1 critter.’ The 
landlord told them that he did n,ot sail liquor, as the Maine 
Law was in force. ‘ But,’ he continued, glancing at the 
crowd in the bar-room, and speaking in a low tone, ‘ I have 
got some crackers in the other room; and if yon walk in I 
will sell you some.’ Whereupon our heroes followed boniface 
into the next room, and ..saw him open a cupboard, where, 
indeed, could he seen a large pile of crackers, but they were 
-veil flanked by • Old Madeira,’ ‘ Jamaica,’ ' Holland,' and 
Coming’s Rectified.’ 

“ ‘ There,’ said the obliging host, ‘ help yourselves to all 
.he crackers you want.’ ‘ But,’ and his eye twinkled with 
meaning, ‘ don’t touch the liquor.’ 

“ Then going out, he left them ‘ alone in their glory.’ When, 
in a few hours, the party came out to order their horses, the 
landlord, judging from appearances, probably, charged half- 
"■dollar for the crackers, for, of "—*'— U - J —*—■***-■* 
■ith the liquor ! ” 


shocking event will, however, 


additional s 


render the “ horrors ” of the “ middle - pas- 
dreadful! X have it from good authority,., that 
inty cargoes of Africans are expected sb .ortly 
Island; aud mark me, nineteen out of 1 those 
twenty cargoes will be landed, despite the vigilance Of the 


no less than tr 


An Accession to the Literature of Buenos 
Aybes.—A nd what may it be, in that far-away city of the 


>r, of course, they had not meddled 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC— •IJBCULATE THE PETITIONS. 

The design of the Convention held last week in Rochester 
as to bring the snbjeot of Women’s legal and civil disabili- 
es, in a dignified form, before the Legislature of New York. 
Convinced, as the. friends of the movement are, that in 
consistency with the principles of republicanism, females 
equally with males are entitled to freedom, representation 
and suffrage, and confident as they are that Woman’s influ¬ 
ence will be found to be as refining and elevating in public 
all experience proves it to be in private, they Claim that 
le-halt of the people and citizens of New York should no ' 
longer be governed by the other half, without consent asked 
and given. 

Encouraged by reforms already made in the barbarous 
usages of common law, by the statutes of New York, the ad¬ 
vocates of Woman’s just and equal rights demand that this 
work of reform be carried on until every vestige of partiality 
removed. It is proposed, in a carefully prepared address, 
i specify the remaining legal disabilities from which the wo- 
,en of this State suffer; and a hearing is asked before a joint 

— immittee of both houses, specially empowered to revise and 
amend the statutes- 

Now, is this movement right in principle ? Is it wise in 
policy ? 

Should the females of New York be placed on a level of 
equality with males before the law ? If so, let us petition' 
for impartial justice to women. 

In order to ensure this eqnal justice should the females of 
New York, like {he males, have a voice in appointing the 
law-makers and-law-administrators ? If so, let ns petition 
" ir Woman’s right to suffrage. 

Finally, what candid man will be opposed to a reference of 
the whole subject to the representatives of New York, whom 
men of New York themselves elected. Let us, then, peti- 
i, for a hearing before the Legislature. 

. word more as to the petitions given below. They are 
i in number; one for the just and eqnal rights of women; 

-- for woman’s right to suffrage. It is designed that they 
should be signed by men and women of lawful age, that is of 
twenty-one years and upwards. The following directions are 

1. Let persons, ready and willing, sign each of the petitions; 
but let not those who desire to secure woman’s just and equal 
rights hesitate to sign that petition heoanse they have doubts 
" to the right or expediency of women’s voting. The peri¬ 
ls will be kept separate, and offered separately. All fair- 

—jded persons of either sex ought to sign the first petition. 
We trust that many thousands are prepared to sign the second 

2. In obtaining signatures, let men sign in one column, 
and women in another parallel column. 

3. Let the name of the town and county, together with the 
number of signatures, be distinctly entered on the petitions 
before they are returned. 

4. Let every person, man or woman, interested in this 
movement, instantly and energetically circulate the petitions 

respective neighbourhoods. We must send in the 
every person in the State—who desires full justice 

— -n—so far as as it is possible. Up, then, friends, and 

be doing, to-day. 

5. Let no person sign either petition but once. As many 
persons will circulate petitions in the same town and county 
* is important to guard against this possible Abuse. 

6. Finally, let every petition be returned to Rochester, di¬ 
rected to the Secretary of the Convention, Snsan B. Anthony, 

u the first of February, without fail. 

In behalf of the Basiriess Committee. 

Wm. H. Channing. 

Rochester, Dec. 8, 1853. 

Petition for the Just and Equal Rights of Women. 

The Legislature of the State of New York, have, by the 
xts of 1848 and 1849, testified the purpose of the People of 
.uis State to place Married Women on an equality with Mar¬ 
ried Men in regard to the holding, conveying, and devising of 
real and personal property. 

We, therefore, the undersigned petitioners, inhabitants of 
the State of New York, male and female, having attained to 
the age of legal majority, believing that Women, alike mar¬ 
ried and single, do still suffer under many and grievious dis¬ 
abilities, do earnestly request the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York to appoint a Joint Committee of both 
houses, to revise the Statutes of New York, and to propose 
such amendments as will fully establish the legal equality of 
Women with Men ; and do hereby ask a hearing before such 
Committee by our accredited Representatives. 

Petition for Woman's Right to Suffrage. 

Whereas, according to the Declaration of our National In¬ 
dependence, Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, we earnestly request the Legislature 
of New York to propose to the people of the State such amend- 
‘ i of the Constitution of the State as will secure to Fe- 
an equal right to the Elective Franchise with Males; 
and we do hereby request a hearing before the Legislature by 

— accredited representatives. 
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JUacell anfong jPgrortmcnt. 


UNSPOTTED SNOW. 


that relates to their wintering voyage characterises, 
in one respect, the feelings of the Dutchmen very 
well; there is character even in its title : A wonder 
in the Heavens, and how we caught a bear. The 
wonder is a vision of three suns ; each represented 


Typhoons hurricanes, and tropical heats, Inner with a face and surrounded with the usual appear- 
Africa Central America, China, Japan, and all such ances attendant upon a parhelion The Dutchman, 
torics interest us but there are no tales of risk and however, in two boats are attending chiefly to the 
P in WB English tren woimeiR and bear, not only a wonder but a danger in their eyes ? 

children old and young, rich and poor, became in-J a former picture having shown how, as Btated m their 

terested'so completely,as in the tales that come own label, “A frightful, cruel, big bear tare in 
terested so^completely, _ M rQtW hear o{ | tw0 0 f 0U r companions.” On the hth ot June 


e had 


„s in the tales that come 
from the North* Pole” We would rather hear of 
travellers among the snow flakes and ice floes than 
among cypress and myrtle ; and we have good rea¬ 
sons for our preference. Snow and ice are emblems 
of the deeds done in their clime. For three hun¬ 
dred years the Arctic seas have now been visited by 
European sailor ; their natives supply some ot the 
_ nf human BtiKi-av and daring. 


label, 

pieces two of our companions, 
the Dutchman saw the first ice floating towards them, 
which they wondered at, “ at the first thinking that 
i-,.. ,i i.nnn wh.'ia Rwannes. for.” savs the teller of 


spend some of the wine that night which we 
spared, and which was our share ” (one glass) 
“ every second day, and whereof for certaine daies 
we had not drunke; and so that night we made 
merry and drew for king. And therewith we had 
two pound of meale, whereof we made pancakes 
with oyle, and every man had a white biscuit which 
—e sopt in the wine. And so supposing that we 
ere in our owne country and amongst our friends, 
comforted us well as if we had made a great ban- 
3t in our owne house. And we also made tickets, 
„nd our gunner was king of Nova Zembla, which is 
at least eight hundred miles long, and lyeth betweene 


finest modern instances of human energy and daring, 
bent on a noble undertaking, and associated con¬ 
stantly with kindness, generosity, and simple piety. 

The history of Arctic enterprise is stainless as the 
Arctic snows, clean to the core as an ice mountain. 

There is no other solid piece of human history so 
free from blot as this long and eontinaous nftrative ; 
this famous tale of Arotio navigation. It was first, 
stimulated by a love of lucre ; there was faith in 
Polar gold, and in a Polar passage to Cathay. But 
the men who were sent out to serve desires compara¬ 
tively mean (not mean in themselves, for commerce 
is a mighty teacher, in whose school it is ordained 
that wo Bhall have our faculties matured), the men 
sent out for love of gain—when they oame among 
those seas and heard the crashing of the ice, and 
saw the icy mountains piled upon each other, and 
were brooded over by the Arctic night, and were 
amazed at wonders in the heavens, the mock sun s 
and the flashings of aurora ; they—impressed with 
a new sense of human weakness, floating as they 
were on shells (small vessels of a hundred or two 
hundred tons) away from home and from all neigh¬ 
bourhood with other men—poured out their kind- 
liuess on one another, aiding each other in endur¬ 
ance of all hardship, and in patient manful effort to 
surmount all difficulty. They too, admonished by 
the works and wonders which they saw, remembered 
Who watched over them in their distresses. After¬ 
wards, when the dreams of gold and of a short way 
to the East had been dispelled, the enterprise of 
Arctic navigators was continued and directed by a 
higher motive ; a desire to increase human know¬ 
ledge, to help forward our race by heightening and 
widening our sense of the Divine wisdom. Lastly, 
there has been added to this, a strong motive of hu¬ 
man sympathy; and the energies of many countries 
(qurrelling among themselves on other soil) have 
been devoted heartily and simultaneously to the 
peril of penetrating nnexplored parts, and of search¬ 
ing all the most inaccessible regions of the Pole, for 
the survivors, or at least the traces, of an expedition 
that has disappeared among its snows. Thus men 
who are elsewhere enemies and rivals hold Arctio 
ground—which has been conseorated by three cen¬ 
turies of heroism—to be sacred to the noblest spirit 
of humanity. Once, long ago, an Italian or a 
Spaniard did indeed pollute all the associations pro¬ 
per to the place, with a design of capturing the 
Esquimaux lor slavery ; and there has been mutiny 
as far north as Davis Straits—never further to t l, ~ 
north we think—and even that mutiny resulted 
an act of heroism. 

While, everywhere else, intercourse with ships has 
demoralized, more or less, untutored tribes dwelling 
on sea coasts, the Esquimaux that see only our north¬ 
ern navigators have learned no new orimes. They are 
a quiet amiable race; on amiable terms with visitors 
whose manners are invariably kind. When they see 
many new and attractive things lying about strange 
boats that come on rare occasions, they are not 
strong enough to resist always the desire to possess 
some of them; but a good-humoured watch is kept 
upon their fingers, their attempts at theft are frus¬ 
trated in a pleasant way, but not resented. The only 
blood shed by our Europeans at the Pole has been 
the blood of animals, honestly killed to supply a real 
and pressing want of fresh provisions. Men from 
among us who have died there, have all died in the 
performance of an arduous duty, have died a death 
of heroes ; upon which the mind dwells with a mo: 
tranquil satisfaction than upon the death met by 
lower olass of heroes on the batle field. They have 
left their memories to be preserved in records that 
will stir men’s hearts in generation after generation, 
and from whioh the humblest sailor’s name will 
never be expunged. 

Yet although we bear in mind the mournful tale 
of Willoughby and his companions, or credit our 
worst fears as to the fate of our own companions and 
friends who disappeared with Franklin, there have 
not fallen in the fight for knowledge at the Pole 
during three centuries as many men as are shot down 
in the first five minutes of some famous battle; the 
whole battle being but a fragment of some war bred 
of a mean cause, of petty misconstructions, or the 
bullying perhaps of a big potentate who cannot keep 
his temper under fit control. Under the heats of 
Africa, or under the frosts of either Pole, or in en¬ 
countering for the gain of knowledge any risk of 
life that can be run between the Poles, it is most 
probable that, in a thousand years, there have not 
perished so many investigators of the ways of nature, 
as there die yearly men, women, and children in one 
country only, killed by diseases that are bred of igno- 
ranee, or of that worst evil, inattention to results of j 
knowledge. 

We do not therefore account as rashness the firm 
resolution of the northern navigator whioh enables 
him to struggle forward through all perils and to die, 
if he must, jn the execution of his duty. Even in 
those seas, the boldness that takes active mariners 
into the way of peril, teaches them how to escape 
from dangers that would overwhelm a crowd. More 
lives are saved than lost by - exercise of proper 


it had been white swannes, for,” says the telle 
the storv, “ one of our men walking on deck, on a 
daine began to cry out with a loude voyce, and sayd 
that hee sawe white swans : which wee that were 
below hearing presently came up, and perceiving 
that it was ice that came driving from the great 
heape, showing like swannes, it being then about 
evening.” After further voyaging through perils 
and adventures, Gerrit de veer tells us: “ We 
last sawe that we could not get out of the ice, 1 
rather became faster, and could not loose our ship 
other times we had done, as also that it began 
to be winter ; we tooke oounsell together what we 
were best to doe according to the time, that we might 
winter there and attend such adventure as God 
would send us; and, alter we had debated upon the 
matter, to keepe and defend ourselves both from the 
cold and the wild beasts, we determined to build a 
house upon the land, to keep us therein as well a,s 
we could, and so to commit ourselves unto the tui¬ 
tion of God. And to that end we went farther into 
the land, to find out the oonvenientest place, in 
opinions to raise our house upon, and yet we had 
not much etuffe to make it withall, in regard that 
there grew no trees nor any other thing in that coun¬ 
try convenient to build ic withall. But we leaving 
no occasion unsought ”—among the good thoughts 
pertaining to the Arctic regions we should have said 
that it is a place in whioh no idleness is known— 
« we leaving no occasion unsought, as our men went 
abroad to view the country and to see what good 
fortune might happen unto us, at last we found a 
unexpected comfort in our need, which was that v 
found certaine trees, roots and all (as our three cor 
panions had said before), whioh had bin driven up< 
the shoare, either from Tartaria, Muscovia, Or els 
where, for there was none growing upon that land, 
wherewith (as if God had purposely sent them unto 
us) we were much comforted, being in good hope 
that God jvould show us some further favour ; for 
that wood served us not only to build our house, but 
also bo burne and serve us all the winter long; other¬ 
wise without a doubt we had died there miserably 
with extreme cold.” 

The simple piety of speech, the quiet submission 
to a great and unexpected hardship noticeable in 
this passage runs through the whole Dutch narrative 
and through the whole Aretic literature. It ' 




Other and greater sufferings were yet to be en¬ 
dured, and were endured without a murmur; great 
efforts were to be made, and were made. Barents 
himself did not return home alive; but the survivors 
of the expedition, in two little open boats built by 
themselves in the dominions of the gunner, did at 
last cross the seas that parted them from home—a 
voyage of almost two thousand English miles. 

From the first we turn now to the last winterers 
at the Pole; men placed in equal peril, having in¬ 
deed a stronger ship and all the resources of our 
modern art and science spent on their behalf; but 
placed in conditions of even more imminent peril, 
and possessing less reason than the Dutchmen had 
to hope for escape. We noth down first a little pie- 


evident now, in the straightforward despatches of 
Captain M'Clure written the other day, as it was in 
the Dutch seaman’s narrative written two hundred 
and fifty years ago. It does not court attention 
ig never obtrusive, because it is always true. 

“ It grieved us much,” said the Dutchmen, “ t 
3 there all that cold winter, which we knew would 
il out to be extreame bitter ; but, being bereaved 
of all hope, we were compelled to makemecessitie a 
vertue, and with patience to attend what issue God 
would send us. The 26th of September we had a 
wind and an open sea, but our ship lay fast, 
wherewith we were not a little greaved ; but it was 
God’s will, which we most patiently bare, and we 
began to make up our house.” It became presently 


_illustrative of the kind of intercourse that is 

established between Arotio voyagers and the few 
natives of those regions with whom they are brought 
communication. “ Many were dancing with 
men ; and so mutually happy were all parties, 
that it was near six o’clock before I could get them 
to leave the ship; indeed, had not the interpreter 
told them that we were going towards the pack, and 
would not again come near their tents, 1 very much 
question if we should have got them away without 
compulsion. We understood from them that the 
main pack is permanent, never leaving the shore 
above twelve or fourteen miles. They designate it 
1 the land of the White Bear,’ as it abounds with 
these animals; which they appeared rather 
dread; as, when wo stood towards the pack in 
forenoon, they entreated not to be left there, for 
they were fearful of the bears now that so many of 
their women were with them. One mother men¬ 
tioned that she had her little child carried away by 
one of them a short time previous, while playing 
the shore a little distance from her. The poor on 
ture shed tears on relating the oatactrophe. 
parting, several presents were bestowed upon them, 
whioh had the effect of eliciting promises of friend¬ 
ship for us or for any of our white brethren who 
-light come on their coast.” 

Of the great perils encountered by Captain 
1‘Clure’s ship the Investigator, before it was locked 
up for two years in i^s"winter quarters, and of the 
huge power of the ioe, one or two little illustrations 
be given. Once, after a large floe had raised 
r essel six feet, another floe caught the mass of 

__j which it was attached, under an overhanging 

ledge, and shouldered it up to a height of thirty ' 


countrymen, by help of one more illustrative pas¬ 
sage. “ The supply of game kept up during the 
winter,” Captain M'Clure wrote in his ice prison 
after Christmas last, “ has enabled a fresh meal to 
be issued twice weekly, and the usual Christmas 
festivities to pass off wi)h the greatest cheerfulness. 
As it was to be our last, the erew were determined 
to make it memorable, and their exertions were 
.jmpletely successful. Each mess was gaily illumi¬ 
nated and decorated with original paintings by our 
lower deck artists, exhibiting the ship in her perilous 
positions daring the transit of the Polar Sea, and 
divers other subjeeta. But the grand features of the 
day were the enormous plum-puddings, some weigh¬ 
ing twenty-pounds; haunches of venison; hares 
roasted ; and soup made of the same, with ptarmi¬ 
gan and sea-pies. Such dainties in such profusion 
1 Bhould imagine never before graced a ship’s lower 
deck; any stranger to have witnessed this scene 
could but faintly imagine that he saw a crew which 
had passed upwards of two years in these dreary 
regions, and three entirely on their own resources, 
eDjoyingsuoh excellent health ; so joyful, so happy, 
indeed such a mirthful assemblage, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, would be most gratifying to any officer; 
but in this lonely situation I could not but feel deeply 
impressed, as I contemplated the gay and plenteous 
sight, with the many and great mercies which a kind 
and beneficent Providence had extended towards us, 
to whom alone are due the heartfelt praises and 
thanksgivings jof all for the great blessings which we 
have hitherto experienced in positions the most deso¬ 
late which can be conceived.” » 

Unfading be the laurels of our northern navigators 
i us won by exeroise of all the finest qualities of 
manhood! Let us be glad, too, that we have one. 
unspotted place upon this globe of ours; a Pole that, 
it fetches truth out of a needle, so surely also gets 
that is right-headed and right-hearted from the 
sailor whom the needle guides .—Household Words. 


lence. None can read it without rising up a wiser, 
better and firmer man. None can read it without 
hating Slavery more cordially, and making new re¬ 
solutions to resist and overthrow it None can read 
__ without a warmer and a more intelligent pity for 
the drunkard, the prostitute, and the abandoned— 
without having the hope awakened that he, under 
God, may olso help to save the worlfl, and some poor 
soul from going to destruction. l. 


oourage. 

From first to last the Arctic search has been a 
work of dauntless perseverance, to whioh many na¬ 
tions have contributed men, always resolute but 
never rash. Drawing back from foolhardiness, they 
have carried energy and determination away to their 
utmost limits. For resolution of that kind the po 
finds his emblem in the northern ioe and snow, whe 
he lauds men 

“ In fixed resolves by reason justified, 

That to their object cleaves like sleet, 

Whitening a pine-tree’s northern side, 

When fields are naked far and wide, 

' And withered leaves, from earth’s cold breast, 

Up-caught in whirlwinds‘nowhere can find rest.” 

The first party of Europeans who endured an 
Arctic winter, and whose experiences are recorded, 
were the Dutchmen who had Barents for their pilot. 
The last accounts from among the iee are of Eng¬ 
lishmen and ol a Frenchman, Lieutenant Bellot, who 
worked with them; a young man of a true Arctic 
character, full ot genius, enterprise and spirit, very 
brave and very gentle, warmly devoted to the pur¬ 
suit of science, a man who deemed no fit companion 
to be to him a foreigner. He perished among the 
ice and was mourned as a brother by his English 
comrades. The people at home also, connecting ’ 
their hearts the Arotio Regions with those pure a 
noble thoughts about humanity that are so thorough¬ 
ly associated with them, talk of Lieutenant Bellot at 
their firesides ; and are desiring to express their 
sympathy in stone ; although stone has ceased for 
many years to.be more durable than words. We 
add the stone, however, to the words, because we 
cannot give expression too emphatically to 


so cold that if in building that same house (the 
penter was dead) one of them put a nail into his 
mouth, it froze upon his lips and brought away with 
it the skiu and blood. The ship had been lifted by 
the pressure of the ice above the sea level, and 
rested on the top of a huge grounded ice f" 
Again and again the sea became open all about 
out the Dutchmen’s ship was not to be got off. 
Working between the house and ship and in great 
dread of bears, that were numerous and bold, the 
ice-bound men bore their lot without repining. Win¬ 
ter set in. “The 8th of October. All the night 
before it blew so hard and the same day also, and 
snowed so fast that we should have smothered if we 
had gone out into the aire ; and, to speake truth, it 
had not been possible for any man to have gone one 
ship’s length, though his life had laine thereon; for 
it was not possible for us to go out of the house or 
ship.” Tho men in the ship (where they had few 
clothes) it should be said lay under hatches, and the 
men in the house with outlets closed swallowing the 
smoke of their wood fires, which “ sore tormented” 
them. They knew not bow else to save their lives. 
Having sea-coal with them they, on one occasion, 
lighted a huge coal fire in the oentre of their closed 
hut; and, while they enjoyed the warmth, were 
being gradually suffocated by the products of the 
combustion. The vapours from the fire had nearly 
made an end of them ; when one tottered across to 
throw open tho door. They dreaded coals for a long 
time hereafter. Then there was a sick comrade 
dragged by eight of them from the ship to the house 
upon a sledge, and deposed upon a bed near the cen¬ 
tral fire. The others slept on shelves that they had 
built for themselves round the wall. They had also 
a Dutch clock as well as a great sand glass, running 
twelve hoars, and there was a lamp suspended from 
the roof. Reduction of food soon became inevitable; 
one article after another falling short. On the 8th 
of November, it is said, “we shared our bread among 
us, each man having four pound and ten oi 
his allowance in eight daies ; so that then 
eight days eating a barrell of bread, whereas before 
we ate it up in five or six daies.” Four days after¬ 
wards, “ we began to Bhare our wine, every man 
two glasses a day ; but gcommonly our drink 
water, whioh we melt out of the snow.” On the 22d 
of Nov., “ we had but seventeen cheeses, whereof 
one we ate amongst us, and the rest were divided 
to every man one for his portion, which he might 
eate when he list.” Two days afterward illness be¬ 
coming more general, four of them went into a bath 
“ When we came out our barber gave us a purga¬ 
tion, whioh did us much good.” Food failing shorter 
still, “ we made springes to get foxes ; for it stood 
us upon to doe it, beoause they served us for meat, 
as if God had sent them purposely for us, tor wee had 
not much meate.” The foxes then were eaten thank¬ 
fully by these good Arctic travellers, and of their 
skins caps were made “ to keepe theme warme from 
the extreame cold” 

On the third of December they lay snowed- 
within their hut, suffering sore cold because they 
dared not make much fire; so great was the torment 
of the smoke. In a small fire they heated stones to 
put against their feet; and lay, with the walls of 
their hut, and even the sides of the eots in which 
they slept, covered two fingerB thick with ice. Ab 
they lay thus, they heard upon that day a huge 
noise made in the sea by the bursting and cracking 
of great ice hills, fathoms thick. Then followed an 
easterly wind with “ extreame oold, almost not to 
be indured; whereupon,” says the narrator, “ we 
lookt pitifully one upon the other, being in great 
feare that if the extremity of the oold grew to be 
more and more we should all die there with cold; 
for that what fire soever we made would not warm 
us.” Then followed the experiment with Bea ooals, 
and days afterwards “although - ° -' 


lief that men of all pees are one flesh in the Arctic 
Seas; nor should we be sorry to suggest by the same 
act that beyond the Arotio oirole they heed not he 
disunited. 

In a former volume of this Journal we gave a 
faint outline of the history of Arctio exploration* 
We wish now to illustrate what has been said of the 
spirit of the Arctic navigators; .and, to do that, we 
will indioate a few eharacteristie points belonging 
to the first and the last published accounts of Arctio 
wintering. 

The first was the story of a voyage by the north- 
search of a passage to Cathay; during which 


opinion that we should lay more coles upon the fire her through the straits and admit of reaching Eng- 
to warme us, and that we should let the chimney | land in safety.” No favourable season came. On 
stand open, yet we durst not do it, fearing the like 
’ iger we had escaped.” On the sixteenth of De- 


all the store of wood was burnt; and what- 

_ore they used had to he dug out by the sailors 

from beneath the snows by whioh they were sur¬ 
rounded. Then they began to comfort each other 
with hopes of the returning sun ; although, by the 
twenty-seventh of Deoember, the oold had increased 
- much that neither fire nor coverings could warm 


the Dutchman Barents and his associates,_ 

dred and fiftyyseven years ago, wintered upon the 
northern shores of Nova Zembla. The last is the 
account of the voyages of the British sailor, Com¬ 
mander M'Clure and his men, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, narrated in despatches recently made 
public; a voyage which has resulted in the discovery 
of the long-sought north-west passage. Barents and 
his party were obliged finally to escape from their 
winter quarters by abandoning their vessel; and, in 
tho ease of Captain M'Clure, also, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he and his ship will not finally be 
left where we last heard of them, hopeless lrozen in. 
The aooount of the dutoh voyage was published at 
the time by one of the men engaged in it, Gerrit de 
Veer, and was shortly afterwards translated into 
English. It has been re-published lately with the 
other voyages of Barents; and forms one of the most 
agreeable of the volumes issued by the Hakluyt So¬ 
ciety. The account of the English voyage has lately 
occupied our newspapers. 

The Dutch account was illustrated with pictures 
not quite so highly finished as those brought home 
by explorers of the present day. The first picture 


* Vol. iii., Page 66. 


As it rose above the foreyard, all the men looked up 
in dread suspense; knowing that, if it should be 
turned completely over, the whole ship with those 
n board would instantly he crushed beneath it. 
This suspense,” says Captain M'Clure, “ was but 
for a few minutes, as the floe rent, carrying away 
with it a large piece from the foundation of r 
asylum; when it gave several fearful rolls and 
sumed its former position; but, no longer capable 
of resisting the pressure, it was hurried onward with 
the drifting mass." Again, on the same day, the 
ship, attached to a large mass of iee, was driving 
down upon a floe, and grounded in nine fathoms. 

If she struck such a floe, she would be ground 
between millstones between it and her own att 
dant floe-piece. To turn aside, was to beswrecked 
upon the beach. The gunner’s mate was sent for 
ward to destroy t"he obstacle by blasting. “ He 
could not, however,” writes Captain M'Clare, find a 
sufficient space of water to sink the charge; but, 
remarking a large cavity upon the sea face of the 
floe, he fixed it there, whioh so far succeeded that 
slightly fractured it in three places, which at tl 
moment was scarcely observable from the heavy 
pressure it was sustaining. Those on board, there¬ 
fore, did not see that it was broken. By this time 
the vessel was within a few feet of it, and’ every 
was on deck in anxious suspense, awaiting what 
apparently the crisis of our fate. Most fortunately 
the sternpost took it so fairly that the pressure was 
fore and aft, bringing the whole strength of the ship 
to bear. A heavy grind which shook every mast, 
and caused beams and decks to complain as she 
trembled to the violenoe of the shook, plainly indi¬ 
cated that the struggle would be but of short dura- 
tion. At this moment the stream-cable was carried ] 
away, and several anchors drew ; thinking that we 
had now sufficiently risked the vessel, orders were 
given to let go all the warps, and with that order [ 
had made up my mind that in a few minutes sb 
would be on the beach ; hut, as it was sloping, 
ceived she might still prove an asylum for tne 
ter, and possibly he again got afloat; while, should 
sfie be crushed between these large grounded pieces, 
she must inevitably go down in ten fathoms, whioh 
would be certain destruction to all; but before the 
orders could be obeyed, a merciful Providence inter¬ 
posed, causing the ioe, which had been previously 
weakened, to separate into three pieces, and it 
floated onward with the mass, our stern still slightly 
jammed against but now protected by it.” No 
wonder that among daily experiences Of this char¬ 
acter, men have their littleness crushed out of them. 

Commander M'Clure and his men found shelter 
from many perils in a harbour whioh they called by 
a good Arctic name, the Bay of Mercy, close by the 
passage into Barrow’s Straits; the existence of 
whioh solved the problem of the north-west passage. 
There, in regions never before visited by oivilized 
man, they were frozen in. They, arrived there on 
the twenty-fourth of September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. Happily the land about them w 
remarkably well supplied with game. It seemed 
form the retired meeting-place and feeding-ground 
of many animals. 

When summer should have come to set them 
liberty, the ice was still firm. About the middle 
June, “flocks of wildfowl,” says Captain M'Clure, 

“ consisting of swans, geese, and all descriptions 6f 
ducks, began to arrive; but, finding no water, 
merely took a flight round the north-west extreme 
of the land and returned to the southward, from 
which it would appear that the season is late 
deed, the land is as much covered with snow 
the depth of winter.” So wrote the ioe-bound cap¬ 
tain while the oold snmmer passed by them, and the 
crew were employed daily on the hills gathering 
sorrel; which they all relished much, and ate with 
vinegar, as a protection against scurvy. 

In the autumn of that year Captain M'Clure, 
having arranged to send home the weakly by boat 
in the succeeding spring, prepared for a prolonged 
detention. Although,” he writes, “ we had already] 
been twelve months upon two-thirds allowance, it 
was necessary to make preparations for meeting 
eighteen months more—a very severe deprivation 
and constitutional test, but one,” says quietly the 
true Arctic seaman, “ which the service we were 
employed upon called for ; the vessel being as sound 
as the day she entered the ice. It would therefore 
he discreditable to desert her in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, when a favourable season would 


The following well written notice of Mrs. Child’s 
life of Isaac T. Hopper, furnished to us by a corre¬ 
spondent, differs materially from the opinions we 
have expressed upon the manner in which the bio¬ 
grapher has done her work, but it does' no more 
than juBtiee to the bold, benevolent and quaint old 
man whose life of singular usefulness furnishes the 
subject :—Springfield Republican. 

This book is well styled. It is emphatically the 
exhibition of “ a true life.” It is the veritable 
history—the graphic portraiture of a brave, gene¬ 
rous, kind-hearted, Christian man—faithful alike to 
his convictions of duty to Uod and to the whole 
human family. The great charm of this biography 
lies in the simplicity with which the subject of it is 
introduced to us in all the phases which l^s life 
assumed. We forget the author’s exquisite English, 
her faultless style, the nerve and pith which she 
eannot help intusing into- what she says—we forget 
that we are reading narrative, that another is telling 
what friend Hopper was; we simply see him as we 
used to see him—smiling, standing, chatting, step¬ 
ping briskly along—the kindliest, shrewdest, wit¬ 
tiest, most energetic, most religious, moat venerable 
of philanthropic men. This is the highest praise a 
book like this can get. The author never remem¬ 
bers herself, even enough to suppress herself. Like 
a perfect matron, she introduces her guest and friend, 
remaining herself unintroduced, but cheerfully pre¬ 
sent to make all comfortable and happy. 

The truthfulness of the introduction 
beauty. One is nauseated with the eulogies of 
modern biographers. A boy who never played a 
practical joke must make a stupid and uninteresting 
: an. He cannot make a hero, of any kind,,except 
hero for his valet de chambre. We want to know 
something about the madcap pranks of such a man 
as Isaac T. Hopper was; we want some early 
blossoms from the tree of his rare genius; some of 
the evidenees that in his soul energy was innate, and 
not manutactured by discipline. But how often we 
long in vain for these earlier phenomena of nature 
—the door of a healthy curiosity slammed to in our 
faces by a morbid criticism, and the prudish medi¬ 
ocrity of common biographers! Mrs. Child is one 
of the few who recognze this-claim of the world at 
large upon the celebrated few, and she is not afraid 
of lowering herself, or her venerable friend, by 
showing him en dishabille, and in the “ undeveloped ” 


them. They lay with hot stones, not only at their 


land in safety.” No favourable 
the anniversary of the ship’s entering the Bay 
Meroy —whioh she did with the thermometer 
thirty-three and not a particle of ioe upon the water 
—there stood the thermometer at two, and the whole 
place was frozen up, with every indication of a very 
severe winter. 

The winter proved indeed to be the severest i 
encountered by our sailors in the frozen regions. 
January the average height of the thermometer 
rlpoTf-pR below freezing noint: and 


feet, but on their bodies; yet they froze at their 
backs while their shins were burning; and, as they 


sat within their hut, “ were al as white 
try-men used to be when they come in at the | 
of the towne in Holland with their sleads, and 
gone all night.” One of their constant occupations 
was to mend the holes each man was perpetually 
burning in his stockings. 

While thus hound to the house, the provisions of I 
these men had to be eked out by still farther reduo- 


of allowances; and the wood failing when it 
was impossible to go abroad for more, they cut up 
for fire-wood their chopping block, and all the su¬ 
perfluous wood-work they could chip away from the 
walls and rafters of their dwelling. On the fourth 
of January, being still looked in by frost, they thrust 
a pole out at their chimney with a little flag on it, 
to see which way the wind blew. Their flag froze 
instantly and became as hard as wood; so that it 
did not stir with the wind, and they only learnt By 
it that the cold outside was excessive. But their 
spirit was not broken. In that house of theirs they 
kept stout hearts, as is easily seen by passages like 
the following, whioh end the record of tho fifth of 
January. “And when we had taken paines al day, 
we remembered ourselves that it was Twelf Even ; 
and then we prayed our master that we might be 


seventy-six degrees below freezing point; and one 


day it'fell to an almost incredible extent—ninety- 
seven degrees below freezing point; averaging 
ninety-four on the whole four-and-twenty hours. 
Nevertheless the erew worked manfully, travelled] 
about on search parties, hunted for game, and re- 
' ed, on the whole, in remarkably good health, 
in attribute our excellent salutary state,” Cap- 
M'Clure wrote, “ to the causes previously al¬ 
luded to in this narrative” (namely, the courage 
and cheerfulness of the men, the cares of the sur¬ 
geon, the excellent quality of the stores on board, 
and the good ventilation of the ship), “ in conj 
tion with a bountiful supply of game which a 
ciful Providence has aided us with, and has sc 
terially added to our otherwise scanty rations.’’ 
other despatches the commander is to be found pro¬ 
viding manfully for tho chance of his own destruc¬ 
tion, and warning other ships who may be sent out 
to look for him by what signs they are to oonclude 
that he and his companions are lost, and in what 
directions they are not to imperil other crews in 
looking for him. 

Enough has been quoted to suggest how close is 
the identity of spirit manifested by each Arctic navi¬ 
gator, from the first down to the last; but, as we 
parted from the Dutchmen when they were faney- 
: — themselves at home again over the Twelfth 


Capt. Gibson, who has recently returned from the 
Island of Sumatra, where he has been imprisoned, and 
suffered other indignities at the hands of the natives : 
thus described, in a speech before the Geographical 
Society ot this city, last week, a race of beings in that 
Island : 

ORANG KOOBOOS, OR BROWN MEN OF SUMATRA. 

, These are, probably, of all the races of me 
whom we have any knowledge, the lowest in 
scale of humanity; or rather, the degradability of 
our species would seem to have reached that limit 
in tbeir case which might be regarded as the 
necting link between the human and the brute 
ation. They are covered with hair, have long arms, 
and are deficient in chin, or rather it forms no part 
of the face; these were the points in their formation 
which first arrested my observation, and led me to 
class them at once, as simply a somewhat higher 
development of the Orang-outang; but on further 
observation I found that they possessed speech, 
though extremely rude and monosyllabic, had visible 


ISAAC T. HOPPER—A TRUE LIFE 


faculties and resembled the rest of' mankind in their 
sexual formation and arrangement, and were recog¬ 
nised as belonging to the family of man by the Ma¬ 
lays, who, however, hunted them as wild animals, 
order to work them as beast of burden. 

TheOrang Kooboos are only to he met with 
almost impassable swamps and forests that lie be¬ 
tween the Jambee and Pa'lembang territories, in the 
Island of Sumatra. They live among the branches 
" the teak and marringin trees, which grow here 
__ an enormous size, as is, indeed, the case with the 
forests throughout the Island. They construct a 
rude platform of bamboos wherever they can find a 
sufficiency of horizontally extending limbs q! a tree 
to serve as the basis or sleepers of a floor, and over 
this they raise an equally rude conical roof of split 
bamboos and cocoa-nut or pisang tree leaves. These 
savages are ichtbyophagists, as are almost all the 
uncivilized tribes of the Eastern Islands; and in all 
the rivers and bays of Sumatra, as also of all the 
rest of the islands of the Archipelago, a most bounti¬ 
ful provision of excellent fish is to be found. I had 
an opportunity to have a glimpse of some Kooboos 
people while ascending with my boat a small branch 
of the Soonsang, but it was only near Palembang, 
d at the Kraton or palace of the. old Susuhunan, 
Sultan of Palembang, and at the residence of the 
independent Panzofang or Prince, Osmin, that I had 
an opportunity for an especial observation off these 
creatures. The Panzorang had several as slaves, or 
rather as beasts of burden, for they were not in¬ 
trusted with any labour but the dragging and car¬ 
rying of loads of dirt, stones or material for building. 
He called them “ tai orang,” the ordure of men. He 
said that they were born as the lowest of slaves, and 
this had been the case for hundreds of generations, 
inasmuch as they were the descendants of slaves 
and burden-oarriess of the army of Alexander. 1 
found them generally called “ hamba or boodak 
Iskander ” — the slaves of Alexander. It is well 
known that numberloss traditions of Alexander the 
Great, of “ Don ’1 Karnain”—“the two-horned”— 
prevail throughout Sumatra, as well as in the Asiatic 
Continent, it has been found impossible to teach 
the many Kooboos the use of garments, although 


Every lineament of Isaac T. Hopper’s youthful 
character is prophetic of his wonderful deeds and 
experiences. It is not slight joy to see that the 
ministers of mercy are sent down all ready for their 
work. No one can adequately comprehend the.Re- 
formation who has not seen the hard old portrait of 
Luther’s father in the Waltzburg. Every item ' 
the infancy and youth of Hopper is needful to gi 
us perfect assurance that things d6 not happen 
this world by chance, but come by law, and that 
only by ordering the application of the divine laws 


the divine intervention. I asked 
friend if he did not feel a despair in going through 
the streets and looking into the faces of the 
haggard women and degraded men. “No,” he said, 
“ tie only felt his unfaithfulness.” *‘ I feel my 
powerlesness,” I replied. He said that some did a 
great deal of good, and so could each and all; he 
instanced Friend Hopper. “ Isaac T. Hoppei 
I, “ was not an individual. He was the foo 
agent of a high social organization ; an organization, 
not formal and mechanical, but spiritual and real. 
He had the energies, wealth, time, and affections ' 
a thousand men and women at his command. I 
was one of those rare centres of the divine life in the 
world, endowed with a mighty pulverizing foree; 
he chrystalized the virtue and power of society 
around himself. If a man saw a desperate case of 
oppression, or of degradation, and felt himself 
powerless to help, he sent for Isaac T. Hopper, and 
acted thrbugh him. He reached out his hands into 
thousands of pookets, and took what he wanted. His 
subpeena to the scene of woe was obeyed by others 
with the reverence due to a divine command. Men 
saw in him one of those visible hands of God, for 
which we so often pray and wait in vain. He had 
the knowledge, the ounnitig, the truthfulness, the 
diplomacy, the energy, the invention, the utter fear¬ 
lessness, the inexhaustible love and patience, which 
they wanted. In him it was theirs by right of com¬ 
munity and spiritual association, and they used 
The whole city—mayor, alderman, oonstables, o 
zens—used Isaac T. Hopper for benevolent purposes, 
because he was born an‘d trained up usable, like 


No it 


how such 

the time. And Maria Child has nobly refused 
joke with us. She has told us how admirably strong 
and good his ancestry and parentage was; how 
strong and good he was begotten, nursed and 
grown; how fearless he was in sport; how his 
- -gy was exercised even in cruelty; how the 
_ jlty was rubbed from it like rust by conscien¬ 
tiousness ; how brave, and modest, and true-hearted 
to his love he was; how his strong soul climbed also 
towards heaven in the experiences of the still 
dimmed light of early Quakerism. Thus we 
prepared to look for the man, and to comprehend 
him when he comes, who has to elimb the sides ' 
the French ship, and be thrown overboard, and r 
enter the grog-shop from which he had been just 
pitched unceremoniously out of the second story 
window. 11 is a divine pleasure thus to behold r ~ 
angel in the very process of growth. The study 
no other department of natural history is so good 
and happy for us. 

It has been said that the book had suppressed the 
religions element. This I have heard with unfeigned 
amazement. What idea of the religious element 
could such an objector have ? Certainly not a 
Christian idea of it—the love of God—pity and help 
man—dignity—purity—faith and eternal sunshine 
the soul. Tt Isaac T. Hopper was not a religious 
man, there never walked a man with God on earth. 
He was a written bible to all who knew him. He 
had the most absolute faith in God, and Providence, 
and Christ, and virtue. No man was more regular 
and happy in his daily and weekly worship. It was 
a sermon to see his radiant, venerable face, when ” - 
worshipped. Full of fun to the very last, he v 
full of a most holy and most reverent spirit all his 
days. He did many a cunning thing, but never a 
mean think that could disturb or debase his prayers. 
In his war with the selfish and unscrupulous, I 
picked up the shields with which bad laws and 
depraved public opinion filled the streets, but 1 
wielded them so as never to cast a shadow on him¬ 
self. In his subterfuges and stratagems, we see that 
he never forgot that God was truth. His replies 
were wonderfully worded, so as to maintain his up¬ 
rightness and dignity. No one ever accused him of 
lying, who did'not hate the causes of his benevo¬ 
lence. He was a man of unwavering truth and 
tiring worship. 

I congratulate Christendom 


merry that night, and said that we were oontent to 1 Night sports, we will part as pleasantly with our 


I congratulate Christendom on the appearance 
tbiB beautiful picture; for all such belong now 
Christendom—and feel sure that it will do its work 
in shaming down the tyranny of the slaveholder, and 
the selfishness of the merchant, and in eneouragii 
as well as instructing the timid and the weak, 
lend more efficient aid to the cause of every benevo- 


—there are now 200,000 eggs'of the Rhine salmon, and 
of the large trout of the Swiss lakes, duly fecundated ; 
there are 100,000 of the same description of eggs, also 
fecundated, at the College.de France, in Paris. These 
eggs are destined for distribution-amongst the depart¬ 
ments in which money has been voted for the application 
of the artificial system.— Ga/lignani. 

Alfred Buon, in his book on Old England and 
New England, says : 

“ Booth’s Othello was much liked in America. An 
old Yankee, who had never seen a play, was taken to 
witness Booth’s performance in the Moore ; and on 
being asked, at the termination of the piece, if he liked 
it, he replied ‘ Yes, amazingly; but cus me if I don’t 
guess that little nigger (Othello) played as well as any 
o’ the white fellers—if not better ! ”’ 

—— National Character. —A German, an Eng¬ 
lishman, and a Frenchman each received an order for 
a drawing of a camel. The Frenchman went immedi¬ 
ately to the Jardin des Plantes, and the next day pro¬ 
duced a skillfully drawn if not quite perfect sketch of 
atcamel. The Eoglishman setoff on the first steam¬ 
boat for the African desert, and there ol served and 
sketched the animal, and after a few months made a 
ue to the life. Meanwhile the German with¬ 
drew into his studio in order to construct the camel 
of the depth of his own moral consciousness Ac¬ 
cording to the latest accounts he is still there. 

M. Kossuth’s speeches,” says the Athenceum 
of last week, “ seem to us unique. To say that there 
is nothing like them in our literature, is little’s we 
know of nothing like them in any literature. They 
unite two worlds. When they deal with fact, logic, 
figures—they are as clear, solid, business-like 
—.position by ~ ” ” 


__ _ English Chancellor of the Exchequer 

should be, or the message of an American President. 
Where they deal with passion, sentiment, and impulse 
—they are bold, soaring, and poetical—alive with fancy 
and sparkling with illustration—like the lyrical effu¬ 
sions of the Eastern lands. This blending of elements 
constituted their literary charm—and would give them 
a place in literature, even were they not the record of 
a story of absorbing human interest.” 

-The language of China is understood through¬ 
out the remote regions of the Eastern world, when 
written, just as the Arabic numerals are alike in all 
the languages of Europe. A man from the province of. 
Fochan would not understand a word of the spoken 
language of Nankin ; a Japanese could not make him¬ 
self understood to a Chinese ; and an inhabitant of For¬ 
mosa could do nothing with an inhabitant of Siam ; but 
the moment they took pen in hand and wrote the sign 
which conveyed the idea, then all became perfectly in¬ 
telligible. Dr. Bowring, the other day, showed some 
friends a Chinese newspaper, which could be read by 
500 millions of human beings, though not more, per¬ 
haps, than 40 millions oonld understand the speken lan- 
language of each other.— London Inquirer, 

-It is remarked in the current number of the 

British and Foreign Medical Review, that the mode 
of procuring food has a greater influence over mind, 
manners, and muscles, than the nature of the food it¬ 
self. “ He that is satisfied with what he can pick up 
ready-grown degenerates either into a starved New 


Hollander, where food is deficient, or into an effeminate 
creature, like the former inhabitant of the West In¬ 
dies, where it is abundant; he that seeks only tbi 
amount of nitrogenous matter grows np a 


cloth to be fastened to various parts of their body, 
they will tie a veBt to their heads or round their 
waists; or will, as I have seen the men, suspend a 
coloured cap or a handkerchief, or a glove, to their 
genitals with a lively grinning and grunting of de¬ 
light, and seem to make no distinction between a 
simple piece of cloth for ornament or a manufactured 
article—the only cause for preference being the dif¬ 
ference of colours. It has been founcLeqaally im¬ 
possible to teach them the language of their mas¬ 
ters; for those who had grown up in a domestic 
state still spoke the Malay in an uncouth, mOnasyl- 
labic'manner, like their owp jargon of unclassifiable 
grunts. They seem to have no idea,of marriage, 
but merely cohabiting or pairing off for a season ; 
and the Panzorang assured me that he had never 
discovered in them any evidence of their belief or 
consciousness of the existence of a Spiritual Being 
having any influence upon their own condition ; but 
in regard to this matter, I was informed by a fellow- 
prisoner at Weltevreden, by one Captain Van Woor- 
den, who had been four years commanding at the 
small post of Lahat, in the interior of Sumatra, and 
who had had frequent opportunities to observe the 
Orang Kooboos, both male and female, sit round a 
- buluh batang, or species of bamboo, that attains 
a great size, and would all in concert, as many 
i could, strike their heads repeatedly against the 
trunk ol the tree, and utter some rude grunting 
ejaculations; this he observed took place whenever 
any one, or all of the band, got hurt or received any 
special gratification, but mostly when injured. Now, 

it is well known that a large proportion of the i- : 

civilized, semi-pagan Sumatrans, believe that i: 
enormous tufts of the bulah batang, as well 
the waringin tree, there exist widadiri dewas, and 
rakshashas, or good and evil supernatural beings; 
and what is remarkable, that throughout Sumatra, 
all the beings of their pagan mythology are of the 
feminine gender. 1 have heard described by their 
orang menyanyee, or pantun verse singerB, some 
most ravishing pictures of the widadiri or good wood 
nymphs of the bulah batang. The Orang Kooboos 
would seem to have some vague idea of their sup- 
losed existence. But, notwithstanding the utter 
legradation of this hairy, brutish man, he seems to 
le no insignificant contributor to commerce; for as 
yet, in some of the impassable forests of Sumatra, in 
the Batang Lekoh, he has been the chief collector of 
benzoin or gum benjamin. Curious stories were 
related to me by Arab and Malay traders, in the 
Jambee Country, about the manner of trading with 
the Orang Kooboos, The trader would proceed to a 
certain point, on the edge of a forest, at certain 
periods of the year, with quantities of coloured 
cloths, beads and other trifles ; he would then beat 
a gong for some length of time, at various intervals, 
during one or two days, and then retire to a consi¬ 
derable distance, to return in about a week, when 
he would find satisfactory quantities of benzoin, in 
dace of his goods, that had been oarried off by the 


_•, and becomes a prowling, cruel, passionate, 

dirty, yelling American Indian (for the ‘ noble savage ’ 
existed only in Mr. Cooper’s fancy) ; while a civilized 
people will be found from the earliest times, like the 
wise son of Sirach’s man of a good heart, to ' have a 
care for their meat and diet.’ They will have thought 
about it, laboured for it steadily, investigated nature 
aitad advanced science to improve it, and obtained their 
reward in the search itself.” 

Savage.— Menchikoff has invaria • 
bly refused to sit to any artist. He is about 70 years 
of age, of middle stature, has close cutmilk white hair, 
a high open forehead, sharply defined features and a 
bright sparkling eye. His gait is haughty, but slightly 
limping, from a wound that he received in a singular 
----- — the siege of Varna, in 1828. One evening, 
_ a o in some orders that he wished to see impli¬ 
citly obeyed, he strolled through the camp ; and as he 
was returning to his quarters he stopped and remained 
with his legs wide apart while he enjoyed a pinch of 
snuff. Suddenly the report of a heavy gun was heard, 
and the Prince fell headlong to the ground. When he 
was taken up it was found that a oannon ball had passed 
between his legs and wounded him severely in the 
thigh. Prince Menchikoff is one of the most extensive 
landed proprietors in the empire, and counts his serfs 
by thousands ; but unlike the generality of the Russian 
nobles, he adds daily to his wealth. His economy is 
without a parallel, and indeed is stated to descend to 
parsimouy of the lowest grade, but, however grinding 
his extortion in his patrimonial estate, on all state oc¬ 
casions his appearance, carriages, and suite are most 
magnificent. He possesses a superb mansion at St. 
Petersburg; his establishment of servants and equipage 


§kamnp from /orcign publications. 


Jews in Bohemia..— Jews 
their children Christian names, 
servants. 

-The letter X on brewers’ casks is probably thus 

derived : Simplex=simple x, or X. Duplex=double x, 
or XX. Triplex=treble x, or XXX.-- ACqtes and 

-The Nonconformist, remarking oh the proposi¬ 
tion for enacting a Maine Liquor Law in Great Bri¬ 
tain, thinks it Impossible to make a people moral by 
Act of Parliament, 

- The Press Gusehally. —The Emperor Nicho¬ 
las wishes an erratum corrected in the next edition ol 
our dictionaries. He begs to say that he has discovered 
that an Ottoman is not a thing upon whioh you easily 
and comfortably place your foot.— Punch. 

- Cost of War —The government of the United 

Kingdom spent in the last four years of the war with 
France the following sums : In 1812, £103,421,638 ; 
in 1813, £120,952,667; in 1814, £116,843,889 ‘ 

1816, £116,491,061. The expenditure during the 
from 1803 to 1816 inclusive, was £1,169,729,266 ster¬ 
ling. 

-A statement has been made, to the effect, that 

M. Mazzini entered Italy a few months ago, in the pet¬ 
ticoats, and “ front ” of an old woman, the policemen 
taking off their hats and paying compliments, while a 
poor English consumptive parson in search of health, 
was marched off between two Chasseurs, as if he had 
been a pickpoeket! 

— The following on dit is in circulation ; it cer¬ 
tainly savours of the causticity of the ex-Chanoellor. 
Baron Rothschild, it seems, was complaining to Lord 
Brougham of the hardship of not being allowed to take 
his seat. “You know (added he) 1 was the choice of] 
‘ the People.’ ” T„ which his lordship replied, “ so w 
Barabbas.” 

— Methodism and the Church of England.- 
The [London'] Morning Post commenting upon the de- 


_a scale of the most lavish expense, and he 

rounded by numerous aides-de-camp glittering in “ bar¬ 
baric gold and pearls.” Another striking peculiarity 
of this remarkable man is the aversion he entertains 
for foreigners. Not one—even an ambassador—has ever 
been permitted to enter his palace. He is both rough 
and fickle, and when anything offends him becomes ab¬ 
solutely brutal. But while he bends to the imperial 
yoke from motives of avarice or ambition, he revenges 
his officail servitude by browbeating, threatening, and 
abusing all who have the misfortune to be connected 
with him ; and as he is a man of considerable talent 
and indomitable energy, he succeeds most marvellously 
in his amiable occupation. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that he has many enemies. Menchikoff is 
married to the Princess Dolgorouki, by whom he has a 
son and a daughter. — United Serbice Gazette. 

-A Letter of Lord Byron. —In the English 

Vice-Chancellor’s Court, Hobhouse, Bart. vs. Bland 
n for hearing.' It was a simple administration 

_ _ reference to the estate of the poet. Lord Byron. 

The only questions discussed were as to the right of 
certain persons who claimed against the parties enti¬ 
tled to l he residue, and chiefly as to interest and costs. 
The interesting feature in the case was a letter whioh 
was in evidence from the poet, Lord Byron, written to 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, disclaiming a legacy of £2,000, be¬ 
queathed to his lordship by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
This document has only come to the knowledge of the 
executors of Lord Byron since the commencement of 
the proceedings. The letter was dated June 28, 1828. 
The earlier part of it related to private matters, after 
alluding to which his lordship proceeds as follow : “ I 

- there is no such intention on my part, nor ever 

mythiug which passed between us, although 
there are ciroumstanees so plausible, and scoundrels so 
ready in every part of the earth to give a colour of their 
own to everything. The last observation is dictated by 
what you told me to-day, to my utter astonishment; it 
will for ever teach me to know my company better, or 
not at all. And now, do not apply, or misapply, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, to yourself, any of these observa¬ 
tions. I knew you long before Mr. S. knew either 
you or tne, and you and two more of his friends are the 
only ones whom I can at all reflect upon as men whose 
acquaintance was honourable and agreeable, I have 
one thing more to state, which is, that from this mo¬ 
ment I must decline the office of acting as his executor, 
in any respect, and also all further connexion with his 
family, in any of its branches, now or hereafter. There 
was something about a legacy of £2,000 which he had 
left me; this, of course, I decline, and the more so that 
I hear his will is admitted valid ; and I state this dis¬ 
tinctly, that, in ease of anything happening to me, my 
heirs may be instructed not to claim it.—Your’s, ever 
and truly, “n. b.” 

-New Arctic Expedition. —It was unanimously 
agreed at the meeting of the members of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society that the chairman Sir Roderick Murchi¬ 
son, should solicit the Admiralty to send out another 
expedition to the Arotio regions, in the summer of 1854. 
None of the solicitations of the Society have hitherto 
been made in vain. It is not intended at present to 
send out any more expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin and his missing companions in a north-west 
direction, although further supplies will, if found re¬ 
quisite, be sent to Beechey Island far Sir Edward Bel- 
oher’s expedition. The new Aictid expedition is in¬ 
tended to proceed in quite a contrary direction to any 
of those previously sent out from this country in search 


crease of Methodism shows by the minutes of the last Con¬ 
ference, says there is reason to believe that many mem¬ 
bers of that Sooiety would welcome the adoption of 
some steps for re-incorporating them bodily int ' 
Church of England. 

-In his recently published letter, Gray mentions 

an old alderman he knew, who, after living forty years 
on the fat of the land (not milk and honey, but arrack- 
punch and venison), and losing his great toe with - 
mortification, said to the last that he owed it to tv . 
grapes which he eat one day- after dinner. He felt 
them lie cold on his stomach the minute they were 

—— Artificial Production of Fish. —At, the 
“ fish manufactory,” as it is called at Huninguen—the 
establishment for producing fish on the artificial system | 


of Sir John Franklin and the officers and crews of the 
Erebus and Terror discovery ships, now upwards of 
eight years absent from England. The Phoenix screw 
steam-sloop will be again commissioned by Captain 
Edward Ioglefield, F.R.S., who was presented with a 
gold medal by the Geographical Society at the last 
meeting, and he will proceed to the Arctic regions in 
her, and endeavour to make a passage into the Polar 
Sea, to the north-east of Spitzbergen. In addition to 
the English bottles found some time ago on the coast of 
Siberia, and forwarded to England by the Russian Go¬ 
vernment, intelligence has been received that several 
deer had been found at Spitzbergen with their ears out 
—a proof that they had been in the hands of persons 
who had adopted that English mode of marking them. 
The Admiralty have liberally granted £50 to each of 
the gun room officers, and £36 to each of the other of¬ 
ficers of the Phoenix screw steam sloop, as compensa¬ 
tor the expenses they incurred in providing for 


their mess for a longer period than their recent four 
months’ voyage would have warranted for so short a 
period, and as they had prepared iheir stocks to last 
for the Winter, had they been frozen up during their 
progress. 

The Admiralty also appear desirous of securing the 
irvioes of several of the officers who served in the last 
voyage made by the Phoenix, Mr. Staunton, recently 
' "that vessel, haying been appointed t- **■- 


master o 

Dauntless, at Portsmouth, as that frigate is to be kepi 
for service at a home port. Mr. Richards, recently 
serving as clerk in the Phoenix, is appointed to the 
Edinburg gunnery ship, at Devonport ; and both thesi 
offioers are desirous of again serving in any Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition that-may be fitted out under the command o: 
Captain Inglefield. Mr Staunton, although appointed 
to the Dauntless, has obtained permission to remain al 
Woolwich for some time to completely work out ths 
observations he was engaged upon—first at Greenhithe 


